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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


War is Hell, but for the aggravated horrors of this particular 
hell the All Highest War Lord of Germany, Kaiser Wilhelm II, 

is personally responsible and will be held account- 
nl able by the Maker he patronises and the enemy 
Hell he hates. This homicidal maniac, to gratify his 

diseased vanity, has deliberately plunged Europe 
back into the abyss supposed to be closed on the conclusion of 
the Thirty Years War—a previous exhibition of German Kultur. 
And we are only at the beginning of the agony which the friend 
and ally of the great assassin, Abdul Hamid, is in a position to 
inflict upon humanity. There is no remedy, there may be no 
prevention. The civilised world has ceased to exist. Neutral 
opinion, which we were to be told would be the real arbiter in 
war, has become the common laughing-stock. We now realise 
that the vaunted Hague Conventions alleged to have modernised 
and humanised warfare were so many ruses de guerre to facilitate 
the perpetration of every enormity—to license piracy and murder 
by the simple device of giving a free hand to all miscreants, while 
every civilised combatant was crippled in the name of Inter- 
national Law. We may not be so helpless as those who wish us 
to fight Pan-Germanism with Haldaneism would have us believe. 
In the first instance we must proclaim the facts and fix the 
responsibilities for the ever-increasing barbarities of the Boches. 
Everything is done. by order ” across the North Sea. There is 
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no public opinion or collective conscience in peace, still less in 
war, when the military autocracy becomes absolute and unchal- 
lenged. The power of the Tsar in so essentially democratic a 
community as Russia, with its curious and abiding love of equality, 
is nothing compared with that of the Kaiser. 


Wir the inevitable turn of the tide his British flunkeys will 
seek to palliate his crimes by belittling his position and minimising 
The Devil his responsibility, poctondmg that “ he would if 
at Keawe he could but he couldn’t.” The British have been 

sufficiently bamboozled about the Boches, including 
their Emperor, in the past. The time for that sort of thing is 
over, and when the day of reckoning comes we must remember 
that this vile brood of Hohenzollerns are not merely officially 
but directly and personally responsible for every offence com- 
mitted by German officers and men—however eagerly their 
orders may be carried out. The devil was unloosed “ by 
order ” in Belgium last August as a matter of Imperial policy 
with a view of terrorising the civilian population, whom the Great 
General Staff openly boasted they would subdue by “ Fright- 
fulness,” * and he has remained at large ever since, roaming over 
any territory occupied by German troops, committing one atrocity 
more unspeakable than another. Sir Edward Clarke, a mug- 
wump among mugwumps, who has been investigating the Boche 
record in Belgium and who would have surprised no one had he 
found that it left nothing to be desired, is so shocked by the facts 
that he felt constrained to observe on a platform (Egham, April 23) 
before the publication of his report, which we hope Ministers will no 
longer bottle : “‘ He knew what those horrors were, for there had 
fallen upon him, with half a dozen others forming the Committee 
which the Government appointed three or four months ago to 
investigate the conduct of the Germans in Belgium, the task of going 
through in detail the accounts of those horrors. And he could say 
to them that those horrors had excelled in wickedness and ferocity 
anything which the world had seen for centuries past—certainly 
for three centuries. They were not the extravagant violence and 


* «The only means of preventing surprise attacks from the civil population has 
been to interfere with unrelenting severity and to create examples, which by their 


‘ frightfulness’ would be a warning to the whole country.”—Germany’s Wireless 
War News, August 25 (about), 1914, 
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wickedness of an unbridled and unchecked soldiery, excited by 
the passions which war evoked, but the deliberate infliction of 
cruel punishment upon civilians who had ventured to dispute 
the passage of the German armies. In fact, they were deliberately 
done with the intention that they should be so horrible in character 
that the whole of the rest of the civilian population would be 
cowed by the knowledge of what had taken place.” * 


WE can guess what these savages are on land, though no guess 
approaches the reality, from the little we have seen of them at 
sea. Being unable or afraid to attack armed ships, 
the Emperor has ordered his submarines to attack 
unarmed tramps, relief ships, hospital ships, and 
trawlers carrying not so much as a popgun, with definite instruc- 
tions to torpedo any men, women, and children struggling in the 
water and their rescuers. This has happened repeatedly and is on 
a par with the bombardment of cathedrals by “ field artillery ”’ 
and Zeppelin attacks on babies. More cowardly than all, the 
German Emperor is wreaking his vengeance for the miscarriage 
of his insane ambitions on prisoners of war—whose position has 
throughout the ages always appealed to enemies with any spark 
of decency. Even where savages have given no quarter there has 
been the merciful release of death. But this foul fiend has issued 
special orders for the humiliation and even torture of our gallant 
and self-sacrificing British officers, while our splendid men are 
being slowly done to death in the hells upon earth to which they 
have been consigned in Lord Haldane’s “ Spiritual home.” 
Here again we are not dealing with casual or sporadic cruelty 
but with predetermined, organised barbarism as another 
development of “ frightfulness.” This most painful topic 
is fully dealt with elsewhere, the full official evidence 
being set forth, which is only too abundantly corroborated by 
private information. We would much rather ignore it but 
it has been ignored too long, and continued silence would be 
criminal now that we know the truth, thanks in no small measure 
to the courage and resource of Major Vandeleur. As the Morning 
Post observes (April 24): “ The treatment of our prisoners in 
Germany is to us one of the most distressing problems of the war. 
For those who die on the battlefield we feel sorrow, but their 
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* Sir Edward Clarke, K.C., at Egham, April 23. 
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pain is measured by a brief space of time, and they die worthily 
in the heat of a great action. For the wounded we feel pity, 
because of their pain and helplessness ; but they are in kind hands, 
in the hands of friends, and even in their helplessness they are 
mentally and spiritually at rest. But for our men in German . 
prisons, the wounded and unwounded, our pity is more poignant 
because their lot is harder; they are made to endure not only 
physical but mental anguish. They are treated brutally ; they 
are tortured ; they are starved ; they are murdered. They are 
denied news and told false news, and they are surrounded, as it 
were, by a savage grin of hate.” Here is a recent message from 
one of the camps: “ We published yesterday a message which 
came through from one of the camps: ‘ We are being starved 
here. We get rice water and horse-beans only, no solid food ; 
one loaf of bread for six days. Several men have been run through 
with bayonets by the guard, and a large number are being flogged 
and tied to a barbed-wire post for six hours with their toes just 
touching the ground. They do this without any just cause. 
We have one blanket, and all the men are suffering with itch and 
dysentery. The guard knock us about unmercifully with rifles 
and sticks. We have hardly anything to wear, as our captors 
took them away. It is worse than being in hell. They have 
given pants, coats, and shirts to the French, but will give the 
British nothing. The wounded do not get proper treatment, 
and several have died, and there will be a lot more yet.’ ” 


THE Government hoped to burke discussion of this scandal on 
the usual pretexts with the aid of the Press Bureau, but murder 
will out and this subject stirs our people just now 
Hymn of : ; 
Hate as nothing else does, even though it may be 
boycotted by professional humanitarians whom 
the sufferings of compatriots leave comparatively cold. Read 
the story in the White Paper which will be found further on, 
bearing in mind that worse facts are sure to have been omitted, 
and then ask yourself whether there is anything that this country 
should not do in order to obtain decent treatment for those who 
have sacrificed themselves for us. Where there is a will there is 
a way. The first thing is to proclaim urbi et orbi the personal 
responsibility of Kaiser Wilhelm II for every outrage perpetrated by 
Germans upon British—for which he gave the signal by decorating 
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the author of the Hymn of Hate—and our determination to make 
him pay in his own person. Every bully is at heart a coward, and 
the Hohenzollerns are no exception to the universal rule. But we 
should not be content with words. We have an immense and 
perilous number of Boches in our midst, many of whom are a 
standing danger to the State, whether naturalised or unnaturalised. 
They should be held as hostages for the better behaviour of the 
Fatherland. Among them are very important and wealthy 
Boches who have devoted their lives to working for the King 
of Prussia and against British interests. It is high time they 
requited our hospitality by working for England. They might 
make the amelioration of the lot of the British victims of Imperial 
cruelty their business. It is high time they did something. Then, 
as the Daily Mail and Morning Post both point out and as the 
Daily Telegraph agrees, we must insist on Reciprocity. German 
prisoners of war in this country live like fighting cocks. Hague 
Conventions are strained in their favour. Why ? 


As a civilised nation we obviously cannot abase ourselves by 
behaving like Boches. We cannot maltreat wounded, nor would 
our officers disgrace themselves by spitting in the 
face of Tirpitz Junior, the captain ofthe Gneisenau, 
or the Commander of the Blucher, who have all been rescued 
though thousands of British sailors have been allowed to drown 
without even an attempt to succour them. But they need 
not luxuriate. Our main weapon, however, is the enormous 
amount of German property scattered throughout the British 
Empire—as compared with the amount of British property in 
Germany—which can be confiscated unless the Boches mend 
their ways. After compensating British subjects for any re- 
taliatory measures by Germany there would remain a handsome 
contribution towards the cost of the war. We have flourishing 
German banks in the City of London and any number of German 
and hyphenated financial houses which should be able to yield 
a substantial harvest whenever we brush away what Mr. Asquith 
properly and contemptuously termed “ juridical niceties.” It 
is even whispered that the Potsdam Napoleon himself has depo- 
sited a substantial nest-egg against a rainy day in one or other 
corner of our capacious Dominions. Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand should look into this business on their own account 
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without awaiting the initiative of our International lawyers who 
make it their business to cripple this country in every possible 
way. Had Mr. Chamberlain been alive and in power he would 
have known how to bring the Boches to book. So would Mr. 
Seddon, the late New Zealand Premier. 


We append some information concerning the three principal 
Boche Banks with branches under our very noses in the Metro- 
polis. As it is taken from the Stock Exchange 
Boche ; 
Banks Year Book of last year it may not be up to date, 
but it will serve. We are, of course, aware that 
these three institutions are now supposed to be under official 
supervision, but, judging by the general laxness, this may not 
mean much, and if they are still manned by Boches, or the 
“tame” British underlings of the Boches, they are probably able 
to do a certain amount for the Fatherland, and are presumably 
in touch with the unspeakable Kuhlmann, now installed as the 
Kaiser’s agent at The Hague. First we have the Deutsche Bank, 
of which Herr Arthur von Gwinner is the Managing Director. 
From the safe seclusion of Berlin he continues to spit venom 
at this country. Its London managers were, before the war, 
M. von. Rapp, O. Roese, and W. Pannenborg. London sub- 
manager, KE. Bitter. London Agency, 4 George Yard, Lombard 
Street, H.C. Head office, Berl. The capital is £10,000,000; 
the dividends 124 per cent.; telegraphic address, ‘‘ Deutsche, 
London”; telephone number, Avenue 3400; latest price (per 
cent.), 2504. Secondly we have the Disconto-Gesellschaft. 
London managers, L. A. Gutschow and E. Karbe. London 
office, 53 Cornhill, E.C. Head office, Berlin. Capital, 
£10,000,000; dividends 10 per cent.; telegraphic address, 
“‘Scondito, London”; telephone number, London Wall 4480; 
latest prices (per cent.), 184. Thirdly the Dresdner Bank. 
London managers, A. Ellert and P. Lindenberg. London office, 
65 Old Broad Street, E.C. Head office, Dresden. Capital, 
£10,000,000, dividends 83 per cent.; telegraphic address,‘* Dresdner, 
London”; telephone numbers, London Wall 4370 to 4372; 
latest price (per cent.), 150. These are only three among many 
German targets in our midst. Every German institution was 
a centre of intrigue and treachery before the war, and owing to 
their mastery of the City of London and the timidity of “ British ” 
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financiers the Boche banks and their agents were able to organise 
a panic on the Stock Exchange last July and were within an 
ace of paralysing the British Government on Black Saturday— 
as we now know on the unimpeachable authority of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. They had the advantage of being “in the 
know ” and were working hand in glove with the War Party 
at home, which included all the German financial and commercial 
magnates such as Herr Arthur von Gwinner and Herr Ballin. 
German financiers who remain with us are highly undesirable 
guests at such a crisis—all the more if Cabinet Ministers are 
under obligations to them. As Herr Ahlers, the German Consul 
at Sunderland—whose trial was a gratuitous fiasco—blurted 
out in the autumn: “I am a naturalised British subject, but 
naturally I am a German at heart. You would not consider me 
a sport if I said otherwise.” The Westminster Gazette, of all 
papers, has advised us not to expect too much of these snakes 
in the grass in the event of that invasion of which the Kaiser 
still dreams. ‘These people (aliens whether naturalised or 
not) ...owe to their adopted country, if not active aid, at 
least a scrupulous absence from giving aid to its enemies. We 
might make allowance for them wf, in case of invasion, they were 
carried away by their feelings and took side with invaders of their 
own blood [our italics}, but we see no reason to make allowances 
for them if without this excuse they play the part of enemies 
and spies while professing friendship for the country of their 
adoption.” —Westminster Gazette, November 13, 1914. 


By far the best war news of the month, coming as it does from 
more than one source, is the statement that the Supreme War 
Lord remains in supreme control of Pan-Germanic 
arms. Excitable correspondents from various 
neutral centres of misinformation, whose sole contribution 
to the war has been the invention of “ shaves,” have dégommé’d 
the Kaiser several times throughout the winter and even 
suggested that Marshal von Hindenburg was his own War 
Lord, just as they killed off the Crown Prince and circumstantially 
buried him. Happily these Hohenzollerns are still with the 
Fatherland, for whom they spell catastrophe. All the stories 
of their being dead or moribund or taking a back seat are pure 
inventions. According to a well-informed neutral in the Times 
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(March 29), recently returned from Germany, the Boches are 
still buoyed up by one illusion after another. Nevertheless 
“«* Tf only we had a Joffre ’ (Shoffer as he is called), was a remark 
made to me more than once. Von Hindenburg is no longer a 
national hero. Indeed, if there be any hero at all in Germany 
to-day, it is the Kaiser, who is regarded throughout the land 
with an esteem and affection not hitherto accorded to him.” 
We need not grudge him his popularity so long as he remains 
Generalissimo and Admiralissimo of the German forces on land 
and on sea and of those of her luckless allies. That this is the 
case is clear from the recent statement of Herr Ballin to a corre- 
spondent of the New York World. As there was nothing much 
doing at Hamburg, Herr Ballin had visited his Sovereign at 
Headquarters, whence he brought back this cheering informa- 
tion: “‘the Emperor is directing every detail of the campaigns 
on both fronts.” It is confirmed by the facts—the employment 
of asphyxiating gases contrary to the usages of civilised warfare, 
whereby the Germans gained a temporary advantage near Ypres 
on April 22, and the usual abortive campaign in the Carpathians 
under immediate Imperial supervision. 


Ow1ne to the relatively unknown geography of Eastern Europe, 
the British public have found it somewhat difficult to follow 
. the wonderful campaign or rather succession of 
Russian . , 
Liberator C©#™paigns of our unconquerable Russian Ally, 
though they know enough of the operations to 
regard the Russian Army with ardent admiration. It is of the 
utmost importance that Great Britain and Russia, whose for- 
tunes are so happily linked together, as are those of Great Britain 
and France, should appreciate each other’s efforts and present 
a solid front against marplots. We have the strongest of 
all bonds of union—common enemies who seek to divide in 
order to destroy us, not only the Germans, but the German 
Jews in London, Berlin, New York, and elsewhere. Wherever 
you have an International Jew or a crypto-International Jew 
you have a sleepless intriguer against Anglo-Russian co-opera- 
tion, because such co-operation involves the ultimate extinction 
of the hateful tyranny of the German ghetto, which has afflicted 
every nation except Russia. Russia is in a very real sense 
the Liberator of Western Europe. Without her magnificent 
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diversion France must have been overwhelmed last autumn 
and dismembered. The downfall of France would have been 
inevitably followed by the downfall of Britain, as we could not 
have survived Germany’s annexation of Holland, Belgium, and 
Northern France. Russia has engaged the attention of practi- 
cally the entire forces of the Dual Monarchy except the 
“ punitive expedition ” against Serbia. She has taken approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 Austro-Hungarian prisoners. She has likewise 
absorbed an ever-increasing number of German Army Corps 
which might have turned the scale in the West, but which the 
Kaiser in his wisdom launched upon an impossible campaign 
in the impossible climate of Poland with fearful consequences 
to themselves. Russia is always about to be knocked out by 
the Germans, but she always comes up smiling, and there is 
a good deal less “ buck ” about von Hindenburg to-day. Since 
the fall of Przemysl her great Commander-in-Chief has moved 
southwards, though whether he means to carry the Carpathians 
and descend upon Buda-pest or has other designs is not clear 
at the moment of writing. The Hungarians have been able to 
commandeer the assistance of an unspecified number of Prussian 
Army Corps. Our map will enable the reader to follow the 
latest phase of the struggle in the Carpathians, which appears to be 
following the usual routine. The centre of interest at the end of 
April is Uzsok. 


In the West the situation is substantially unchanged, though 
it is expected to change to the advantage of the Allies if 
we can mobilise and concentrate our resources. 
The submarine’ campaign, which was orginally 
described as a “blockade,” becomes increasingly ineffective 
from the military point of view as it becomes more outrageous 
from every other point of view. The chivalry which prompts 
our Navy to save the lives of drowning Boches after an engage- 
ment even when the Boches throw bombs upon them is altogether 
admirable, but are they called upon to risk their lives in rescuing 
submarine pirates who are indistinguishable from mere murderers? 
Count Zeppelin has succumbed to the Iron Cross, which is 
interpreted by quidnunes as an indication of an impending aerial 
attack upon London, which might conceivably be combined 
with extensive outrages by German agents in our midst. How- 
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ever disagreeable, such episodes are devoid of military significance, 
though from time to time the Times military correspondent 
warns us against serious oversea invasion, and some persons 
who are not precisely fools believe that the Kaiser has secreted 
a force for the sole purpose of giving effect to the Hymn of Hate, 
though the balance of expert opinion inclines to the view that 
the “invasion scare” is the handiwork of an astute German 
military attaché operating from a neighbouring neutral capital 
with a view to checking the flow of reiforcements to the Western 
Front. If so, the manceuvre has been anything but a success 
from the author’s point of view, while it has been useful to us 
in arousing a naturally somnolent community, whose sluggish 
imagination has prevented them from fully realising the struggle 
across the water where the most vital and sacred British interests 
are being protected on French, Belgian, and Russian soil. Now 
that we know more about the fierce battles of Neuve Chapelle 
and St. Eloi, thanks to Sir John French’s despatches and other 
graphic accounts, it is evident that an admirably conceived, 
prepared, and initiated coup which took the enemy completely 
by surprise, with a little luck would have resulted in a decisive 
victory and the recovery of Lille. It has acted like a 
tonic on the British Army despite the heavy toll of precious 
lives, and encouraged an outburst of optimism at General 
Headquarters, emphasised by several brilliant French operations. 


We much regret if anything appearing in the National Review 

should lead our readers to underrate the diffi- 
A Check ‘ i ‘ 

culties of any military or naval operation, such 
for example as forcing the Dardanelles. But one occasionally 
grows weary of assuming that Ministers will invariably try and 
do the wrong thing in the wrong way. After the bitter lesson of 
Antwerp it seemed incredible that his colleagues should again 
surrender at discretion to Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill. Pre- 
sumably all the pros and cons of the contemplated diversion in 
the Near East had been carefully considered, and though we 
know from experience that the Defence Committee was worse than 
useless in peace time, it was justifiable to opine either that it or 
some other body, the Admiralty which is overflowing with 
strategists, had considered the new departure from every point 
of view, and that adequate preparations by land and sea had been 
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made for what must in any event be a difficult and arduous enter- 
prise. It now appears, however, that the “ Dardanelles Picnic,” for 
such it seems to have been regarded at Admiralty House, was 
thoughtlessly launched. Once again a lethargic Government 
allowed themselves to be swept off their feet by an impulsive 
colleague, and the country was incontinently confronted with a 
tremendous bombardment which effected relatively little in pro- 
portion to the noise and the grievous loss of three powerful 
battleships, sustained by the Allies, in a hopeless contest between 
unsupported naval guns and shore batteries. Since the un- 
fortunate engagement of March 18 silence has brooded over the 
Dardanelles—plus fogs, which notoriously render March and 
April unsuitable months for the business in hand. All we seem 
to have done up to date is to give our enemy ample warning of our 
intentions. It is lucky that we did not fare worse, though accord- 
ing to hostile and neutral information, several other ships suffered 
severely apart from those actually sunk. The political con- 
sequences of once more allowing Napoleon-Nelson-Churchill to 
take the bit between his teeth are writ large across the Balkans, 
and the disastrous downfall of M. Venezelos, the great Greek 
statesman, before the machinations of the German Court at 
Athens would appear to have been among the firstfruits of this 
fiasco. 


Iris now rumoured that the enterprise is to be restarted de novo, 
and we hear of large forces accumulating in Egypt and elsewhere. 
een Let us hope that until they are really ready to 

co-operate some one will sit on the head of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. It would be infinitely preferable 
to abandon this ancillary enterprise than court failure, and late 
as it is the entire problem should be carefully thought out with a 
view to ascertaining whether the possible results are likely to be 
commensurate with the certain sacrifices. We do not set up as 
amateur strategists or prophets, but we cannot help being impressed 
by the fact that men who are more often right than wrong regard 
the Constantinople campaign with unconcealed dismay from 
every point of view. In any case it promises to be formidable 


and will require an enormous army as well as a large fleet. Sir 


Ian Hamilton is stated to be in command of the Allied Forces, 
judging by the graceful description of him as “ my chief” by his 
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distinguished French colleague General d’Amade, who commands 
the Allied Expeditionary Force. Although a bad adviser of 
politicians General Hamilton is a fine soldier, and we trust that 
he will prove to be the right man in the right place. His ultimate 
success will largely depend on his present refusal to be hustled by 
“ poster politicians” at home, who seem to regard war as so much 
raw material for the halfpenny Press. If Sir Ian can complete 
his arrangements for a serious campaign by the autumn he will 
do well. The public should be on guard against all rumours of 
premature movements. After the lessons we have had it is 
incredible that there should be any more false starts. 


As the spurious optimist has been wrong throughout the war, he 
is likely to remain wrong. We must reiterate what we pointed 
Decisi out last month that this attack upon a great 
ecisive a ; é: 

Points military Power like Turkey “is no child’s play. ... 

It requires naval and military operations on a very 
extensive scale, but strategically and politically the objective is 
adequate provided there be no appreciable subtraction of decisive 
force from the decisive points, of which one is the Western 
theatre of operations, and the other the North Sea.” Are these 
conditions being fulfilled ?—because if they are not the position 
becomes very serious, as British strategy would then be suffering 
from what has been the undoing of German strategy, namely the 
inability to concentrate. It is no time for side-shows, however 
attractive. Unless we are careful we shall find that, like the 
German Emperor, we have bitten off more than we can chew, 
and like him we may be tempted to plunge deeper and deeper into 
the East at the precise moment when all available force is required 
in the West. We make no complaint of the censorship as regards 
our resources ashore and afloat, even though Mr. Lloyd George is 
permitted for party purposes to give us the precise number of 
divisions which he believes to be in the field. But it is as well to 
bear in mind that the Censor can no more prevent the expansion 
of the German navy, however successfully he may conceal it from 
us, than he can prevent the expansion of the British Army, how- 
ever much he may hope to conceal it from the Germans. We have 
had boastful and unimpressive declarations that we could afford 
to lose one super-Dreadnought per month without impairing the 
balance of our numerical naval supremacy, and as we have only 
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lost one super-Dreadnought in nine months and are therefore 
eight super-Dreadnoughts to the good, our superiority should by 
now be annihilating. At the same time, as Germany has not been 
idle in any branch of war, it is only reasonable to surmise that her 
shipyards have been active, and that if on the outbreak of war the 
strength of our respective navies was represented by X and Y, 
to-day British sea-power is represented by X plus the additions 
made to our Fleet, and that of Germany by Y plus the additions 
made to her fleet. 


Wuat are these? We don’t know, but they are bound to be 
considerable, and as our Government is apt to overlook elemen- 

‘ tary essentials we would respectfully remind 
eeeeiiads Authority that in order to preserve our margin of 
superiority, Sir John Jellicoe’s command should be greatly 
expanded. If three new super-Dreadnoughts have been added to 
the German navy since last August, they are now all available, 
indeed they are only available, in the North Sea, and six additional 
super-Dreadnoughts should have been added to the Grand Fleet. 
Has this been done? Wedoubtit. The Queen Elizabeth was sent 
to the Dardanelles, and judging from the tone of the Admiralty, 
was expected to blow Constantinople into the Black Sea. 
Everything depends on our retaining command of the sea, and 
criminal would be those who jeopardised our supremacy, upon 
which our Allies depend scarcely less than we do, for the pleasure 
of hammering a few elusive Turkish batteries, the destruction of 
which would have no appreciable effect on the course of the war. 
The fate of Europe will be decided in the North Sea and on the 
Western and Eastern frontiers of Germany. Russia is exclusively 
responsible for the latter, and splendidly she has done her work. 
We are mainly responsible in the North Sea, and great is the work 
of the silent Navy. France is the chief custodian of the Western 
frontier, where, however, we are a useful adjunct, and it was some- 
what disquieting to learn that Neuve Chapelle might have borne 
full fruit had there been on the ground an additional Division 
spirited across the Mediterranean, and that extra ammunition 
which had doubtless been diverted in the same direction. It 
cannot be repeated too often that successful strategy means the © 
concentration of decisive force at the decisive point. Germany 
has failed because she has forgotten, and probably the Supreme 
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War Lord has never grasped this vital principle. Let us profit 
by her fiascos. We are officially admitted to be conducting 
seven campaigns, and through inadequate forces some of them 
are not going particularly well. None of these sideshows are of 
any strategic consequence. All their objectives will fall into our 
lap if we win in Europe. If we lose in Europe we lose everywhere. 


THESE obvious considerations, which it should be superfluous 
for any onlooker to put forward in the ninth month of 
Armageddon, are painfully enforced by what is 
happening a few miles on the other side of the 
Channel at the moment of going to press (April 26). 
The situation remains somewhat obscure, but it is sufficiently 
plain to show that the Anglo-Franco-Belgian forces are in the 
throes of another struggle comparable to the great battle of 
Ypres apparently with the same objective, namely the French 
coast-line over against hated Albion. The Germans, after pro- 
longed preparation, appear to have taken the offensive in great 
strength at the very moment when optimists at the Front 
imagined that the enemy had lost their kick. The fighting 
began with our capture of a projection to the south of Ypres 
called Hill 60 (April 17), which seems to have been a smart and 
successful coup to which both sides attached considerable 
importance judging from the furious, continuous, but so far 
unsuccessful counter-attacks. Hill 60 is still ours. The main 
German movement was, however, north of Ypres, upon the 
French position at Langemarck and on the Yser Canal (April 22) 
between our position and the Belgians to the north at Bixschoote, 
and, thanks to the employment of a devilish decoction of 
asphyxiating gases, the French were forced to fall back four or 
five miles, leaving our left flank exposed with consequences that 
might have been grave, as the enemy captured four of our big 
guns behind the French line. Happily the Canadian Division 
by their “ most brilliant and successful advance” (April 23), 
recaptured the lost 4°7 guns, and in the words of Sir John French 
“ undoubtedly saved the situation.”” The nation never complains 
of reticence during actual fighting, and supports Lord Kitchener 
against Press clamour for war correspondents, who would add 
infinitely to the difficulties of our soldiers and unwittingly assist 
the enemy, for which the fact that breakfast would be a more 
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interesting meal to the newspaper reader, seems inadequate 
compensation. The bulletins indicate that the line has been 
straightened out by counter-attack of our Allies and ourselves, 
who seem to have recovered what was lost through asphyxiation. 
According to the Times Military Correspondent, “‘ Some people 
think that this will be the greatest battle of the war.” We are 
not among the prophets, but in any event it is no time for fooling 
around the Dardanelles, all the more as we are allowed by the 
Press Bureau to know that a “stupendous” army will be 
required to crumple up Turkey and take Constantinople. “‘ We 
shall have cause to regret it if we fail to reinforce the Field 
Marshal (French) by every man whom we can spare,” says the 
Times Military Correspondent, and so say all of us. 


Ir seems absurd to turn from serious events to platform speeches, 
but there is no getting away from the fact that we are governed 
by platform speakers. With the solitary exception 
of Lord Kitchener our Cabinet Council for the 
Great War contains no man whose reputation 
does not mainly rest upon the activity of his tongue. Knowledge 
of war was conspicuous by its absence from the Unionist Govern- 
ment which conducted the South African War. This time the 
situation was saved by the forcing of Lord Kitchener by public 
opinion upon a reluctant Cabinet of Pacifists, vice Lord Haldane, 
as otherwise the only Minister with any pretensions to have 
studied anything so barbarous as war would have been Mr. 
Churchill, who knows less about it than he thinks. Ministers 
were born platform speakers, and they remain platform speakers, 
particularly the Premier, with whom the word has long replaced 
the thing. But he seems to be losing his skill asa speaker. After 
his historic “ floater ” at Cardiff last October, when he crucified 
his Cabinet by disclosing the awkward fact that Ministers learnt 
directly from Germany in the course of diplomatic negotiations 
in 1912 that the German Government was awaiting a favourable 
moment to go on the warpath or, as Mr. Asquith put it, “to 
overbear, to dominate the European world,” there was some 
curiosity as to what he had in store for us at Newcastle on 
April 20 when, according to the Slobber Press, there would be 
“a clarion call to patriotism,’ and incidentally a permanent 
solution of the eternal problem of drink—upon which, however, 
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there was a wise silence. Lord Kitchener and Sir John French, 
who should know what they are talking about, had emphatically, 
categorically, and repeatedly declared that munitions were the 
most urgent need, for lack of which we suffered seriously. Even 
Mr. Lloyd George agreed—though, as we know, he is not 
enamoured of armaments—thinking the opportunity fayourable 
to promote teetotalism for other people. 


On the shortage of ammunition there appeared to be no room for 
any difference ofopinion. Lord Stamfordham, writing in the name 
ofthe King from Buckingham Palace on March 30, 
said: ‘“‘ We are unable to secure the output of 
war material indispensable to meet the requirements of our Army 
in the field, and there has been such serious delay in the con- 
veyance of the necessary reinforcements and supplies to aid 
our gallant troops at the Front. The continuance of such a 
state of things must inevitably result in the prolongation of the 
horrors and burdens of this terrible war.” Lord Kitchener told 
the House of Lords on March 15: “‘ We have, unfortunately, 
found that the output is not only not equal to our necessities, 
but does not fulfil our expectations, for a very large number of 
our orders have not been completed on the dates for which they 
were promised. . . . I can only say that the supply of war 
material at the present moment and for the next two or three 
months is causing me very serious anxiety, and I wish all those 
engaged in the manufacture and supply of these stores to realise 
that it is absolutely essential not only that arrears in the deliveries 
of our munitions of war should be wiped off, but that the output 
of every round of ammunition is of the utmost importance.” 
Mr. Lloyd George was so impressed by the want of munitions, 
which he attributed to excessive drinking, that he went to the 
length of saying, “ We are fighting Germany, Austria, and Drink ; 
and, so far as I can see, the greatest of these three deadly foes is 
Drink.” But according to Mr. Asquith, all such statements, 
in fact every statement made by his colleagues on this question, 
to say nothing of those of the King, are what used to be called 
“ terminological inexactitudes.” This is what he told the people 
of Newcastle (April 20): ‘“ I saw a statement the other day that 
the operations, not only of our Army, but of our Allies, were 
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being crippled, or at any rate hampered, by our failure to provide 
the necessary ammunition. There is not a word of truth in that 
statement, which is the more mischievous because, if it were 
believed, it is calculated to dishearten our troops, to discourage 
our Allies, and to stimulate the hopes and the activities of our 
enemy.” As according to the Daily Chronicle it is “a treason 
to the Truce ” to criticise Ministers, we will make no comment 
on Mr. Asquith’s reflections on his colleagues and his Sovereign, 
but will content ourselves with noting that when in a recent 
interview Sir John French spoke of a “ protracted war ” and was 
asked to interpret his phrase, he said, “ The protraction of the 
war depends entirely upon the supply of men and munitions. 
Should these be unsatisfactory, the war will be accordingly 
prolonged. I dwelt emphatically on the need for munitions in 
the interview to which you refer.” This hardly suggests an 
overflowing abundance. We leave wiser men to solve the mystery, 
Possibly munitions despatched by Mr. Asquith to Sir John French 
are being surreptitiously diverted to the Dardanelles by some 
pushful colleague, which makes us reiterate anew NO MORE 
SIDE SHOWS. 


We do not propose to take part in the singularly unedifying 
controversy on the subject of drink started by Ministers with an 
Drink axe to grind. If they only realised the popularity 
that would accrue to any of them who had the 
- courage to say: “‘I am very sorry to have been completely taken 
in by the Germans and for failing to make serious preparations 
for a war in which I did not believe. All essentials were lacking 
at the outset but we have since tried to do our best.” That is 
impossible to them. They are Infallibles by profession and have 
not the manliness to own up. If anything goes wrong it is 
somebody else’s fault. Owing to our idiotic voluntary system 
and lack of organisation many of our best and most skilful 
workmen in engineering and allied trades were encouraged, and 
indeed exhorted, to enlist, with the double result of crippling 
our output and leaving great works in many cases at the mercy of 
inferior men. Overwork of the good men, discontent among the 
slackers, German intrigue, and some heavy drinking followed. 
Owing to a total lack of foresight on the part of Ministers 
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who were oblivious to the possibility of foreign war in their 
zeal for civil war, the armament firms were never given a 
chance of maintaining their plant, while all supplies were 
at the lowest possible ebb, as Herr Krupp von Bohlen probably 
realised when he was allowed to perambulate this country last 
summer. When war came there was an inevitable shortage of 
everything, for which Lord Kitchener was no more responsible 
than the writer or the reader of these pages. The War Minister 
wisely took the country into his confidence, as we have seen, 
speaking plainly and frankly, while Mr. Lloyd George went on 
the rampage, attributing the fruits of Ministerial deficiencies to 
the drinking of the working classes. There has undoubtedly 
been some drinking, but it is not widespread, nor is it confined 
to working men. Conspicuous politicians are anything but 
teetotalers. In order to help Mr. Lloyd George out of his quan- 
dary the King considerately undertook to abandon all alcohol 
during the war and Lord Kitchener followed suit. Considerable 
surprise is felt that the Sovereign and the Secretary of State for War 
have comparatively few imitators in the Ministry, and the failure 
of the Prime Minister to take the King’s Pledge has naturally 
aroused comment. We have the assurance of the Daily Chronicle 
that all Ministers will drop alcohol for the war which merely 
means that the Daily Chronicle hopes they will. 


Tue Americans, as recorded elsewhere, are being deluged with mis- 
information as to the origin of the war, for which there is no longer 
any market in Europe. The German Emperor, 
Herr Ballin, General von Bernhardi, Admiral von 
Tirpitz, and Marshal von Hindenburg, have all 
taken a hand in the game. There could be no more encouraging 
phenomenon from our point of view. As is pointed out elsewhere 
Successful War is the Prussian religion. No victory has ever 
been repudiated or apologised for. Bismarck gloried in his 
responsibilities, but then he was a great man. As he informed 
the world: “ During the time that I was in office I advised three 
wars, the Danish, the Bohemian, and the French ; but every time 
I first made myself clear whether the war, if it were successful, 
would bring a prize of victory worth the sacrifices which every 
war requires, and which now are so much greater than in the 
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last century.” (Zhe Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince 
von Bismarck, vol. ii, p. 290.) His successors are relatively small 
men, who are beginning to realise their miscalculations and in- 
evitable discomfiture. They are seeking something soft to fall on. 
British credulity is for the present closed against them. They have 
a happy hunting-ground in the United States, where, however, the 
Prussian Superman is not the only campaigner. Our own Lord 
Haldane has joined the gay throng and has disclosed to a sym- 
pathetic American interviewer facts jealously guarded from the 
British taxpayer, who, it might have been thought, had the first 
claim on a public servant receiving ten thousand a year and under 
imperious obligations to render an account of a much neglected 
stewardship. The Daily Chronicle (April 1), described this Haldane 
interview with Mr. Bell of the Chicago Daily News as “ epoch- 
making” and “historic.” The interview opened with a “ nasty 
one.” 

“‘ When did you first become fearful that Germany intended 
to break the peace of Europe ?” Lord Haldane replied, ‘* Well, 
you know, the whole of the past decade in Europe had been 
rather critical. There were moments when peace trembled in 
the balance. The Agadir incident, particularly, compelled us 
to face the possibility of war. However, subsequently things 
improved. Anglo-German relations appeared to be getting 
started on the right road. It was with the object of maintaining 
and accelerating the improvement that I went to Berlin on 
behalf of the Government in February 1912.” This was the 
fateful Haldane mission. We now learn quite casually, via the 
roundabout route of Chicago, that Lord Haldane, like Mr. Asquith, 
appreciated the German danger in the beginning of 1912 if he 
hadn’t done so during the previous decade, for he told his inter- 
viewer: “‘ With Bethmann-Hollweg I had close and interesting 
conferences. The Kaiser, already well known to me, I saw again, 
and it was my privilege to talk with many important men. 
Gratifying as were these interchanges, I came away feeling uneasy 
[our italics]. Germany was piling up armaments. She showed 
no disposition to restrict her naval development.” The British 
taxpayer not unnaturally enquires if Lord Haldane, War Minister, 
communicated his uneasiness as to German ambitions to his 
colleagues in the Cabinet, to the Defence Committee, or to the 
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country at large, and what steps he took to meet the German 
menace of which he now, at any rate, appreciated the gravity. 
He thus justified himself to Chicago: “Speaking before the 
American Bar Association at Montreal in September 1913 
I indicated my state of mind as the result of my Berlin 
visit. Referring to the optimism of Ernest Renan, Matthew 
Arnold, and Goethe, respecting the future of humanity, and to 
the noble prayer of Grotius in concluding his great book, War 
and Peace, I stated that there was a long way to go before what 
these men hoped or prayed for could be accomplished. ‘ The 
prayer of Grotius,’ I said, ‘has not yet been fulfilled, nor do 
recent events point to the fulfilment as being near. The world 
is probably a long way off from the abolition of armaments and 
the peril of war.” 


Tuat, after many months’ reflection and research, is the single 
expression of the “‘ uneasiness” by which Lord Haldane became 

penetrated in Berlin in 1912 he is able to adduce. 
See Apart from this cryptic reference to Grotius at 
Montreal there was no warning whatsoever from a War Minister, 
who had been anxious as to German ambitions throughout a 
“rather critical ’” decade, but who devoted his talents to encourag- 
ing the nation and the Empire to remain in a fool’s paradise. 
In this very address at Montreal, to which he is so ill advised as 
to refer, entitled “Higher Nationality—A Study in Law and 
Ethics,” there is an inimitable passage on Sittlichkeit—a word 
which had to be borrowed from the Germans as experts in 
conduct—and a laborious effort to allay apprehension. We 
are the proud possessors of the reprint of this homily to the 
American Bar Association, carefully revised by the author, 
and in our copy we find this passage: ‘‘ There are signs that 
the best people in the best nations are ceasing to wish to live 
in a world of mere claims, and to proclaim on every occasion 
‘our country right or wrong.’ There is growing up a disposition 
to believe that it is good not only for all men but for all nations, 
to consider their neighbour’s point of view as well as their own. 
There is apparently at least a tendency to seek for a higher 
standard of ideals in international relations. The barbarism 
which once looked to conquest and the waging of successful 
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war as the main object of statesmanship, seems as though 
it were passing away. There have been established rules of 
International Law which already govern the conduct of war 
itself, and are generally observed as binding by all civilised 
people, with the result that the cruelties of war have been 
lessened.” Such was the manner in which Lord Haldane con- 
veyed his “uneasiness” within a year of Armageddon. He 
was speaking in Montreal, be it remembered, as a European 
expert in general and a German expert in particular. American 
lawyers were advised to look to Germany for Sittlichkeit, 
were told that the very idea of conquest was passing away, and 
that war had been rendered relatively humane by International 
Law of which German Kultur was among the principal pillars. 
We know what Lord Haldane did on this side of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Among his first public functions after his eyes had been 
opened in Berlin in February 1912, was appropriately enough a 
dinner to assist the German Hospital at Dalston (June 29, 1912), 
where he declared: ‘I have the feeling very strongly that in 
the last few years Germany and England have become much 
more like each other than they used to be. It is because we have 
got so much like each other that a certain element of rivalry 


comes in.” 


AFTER he returned from Montreal, where he claims to have 
warned the world of what was in the wind, Lord Haldane went 
out of his way at a gathering in London (November 
24, 1913) to allay “‘ uneasiness’ concerning the 
Mailed Fist: ‘‘He could assure the meeting 
that the Continental Chiefs of Staff were most rational persons 
who were much less keen over the invasion of other countries 
than some people among us supposed.” Only a week later 
he was thus apostrophising ‘‘my spiritual home ”’—as he de- 
scribed the Fatherland to a notoriously Anglophobe German 
Professor at about this time—at the Royal Scottish Corporation, 
Edinburgh (December 1, 1913): ‘‘I was brought up partly at 
a German University, and I have always wished to do what in 
me lay to make the great German nation feel that there were 
those in this country who understood it. Our relations with 
Germany are twice as good as they were two years ago. Others 
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have done the main part in securing that ; I can only say I have 
striven hard.” Lord Haldane had yet another opportunity at the 
opening of the New Year—the year of Armageddon—of taking his 
fellow countrymen into his confidence and sharing his “ uneasi- 
ness ”’ with them which cannot have grown less since his visit to 
Berlin, as in the interval there had been a prodigious development 
of German Armaments by land and sea. But we find him informing 
the unsophisticated citizens of Holborn (January 15, 1914) that, 
though Europe might be an armed camp, it was an armed camp 
“im which peace not only prevailed, but in which the indications 
were that there was a far greater prospect of peace than ever there 
was before. No one wanted war.” Among our chief guarantees 
of peace were “‘ the great power for good ” of the German Imperial 
Chancellor, Dr. Bethmann- Hollweg of “scrap of paper” fame. 
Such were the public warnings of Lord Haldane, who was simul- 
taneously carrying on a systematic and offensive campaign 
against Lord Roberts, whom he decried as being neither a 
strategist nor a statesman. The reader may possibly be disposed 
to argue that the coming Armageddon was too serious for general 
discussion and that the Lord Chancellor played the patriot in 
confining his apprehensions to his colleagues. To what extent 
were these allowed to share the “ uneasiness” which had sat 
so heavily on his chest that he could not refrain from mentioning 
Grotius at Montreal? Did Lord Haldane make a confidant, 
for example, of his immediate predecessor on the Woolsack, Lord 
Loreburn, who was still a Member of the Cabinet when Lord 
Haldane returned from Berlin, but who nevertheless subsequently 
wrote an Introduction to a pamphlet published by the Cobden 
Club entitled “ The German Panic,” containing this uncompro- 
mising prophecy: “ Time will show that Germans have no 
aggressive designs against us, nor we against them; and then 
foolish people will cease to talk of a future war between us which 
will never take place.” 


To an outsider unversed in the ways of Cabinets and the 
relations of Cabinet Ministers it would seem impossible for 
Sittlichkeit Lord Loreburn to have thus committed himself 

had he enjoyed the confidence of his old friend 
Lord Haldane. Then again one would expect nothing to be 
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known to a patriotic War Minister that was not imparted to 
a patriotic Colonial Secretary, and yet we find Mr. Harcourt, 
a whole year after Lord Haldane’s voyage of discovery to Berlin, 
informing his constituents: “I can conceive no circumstances 
in which Continental operations by our troops would not 
be a crime against the people of this country.” (At Crawshaw- 
booth, May 3, 1913.) Mr. Harcourt would be as anxious as any 
other right-minded man trained in the Gladstonian tradition to 
uphold Belgian neutrality, which as a practical man, a strategist 
and a statesman, like Lord Haldane and unlike Lord Roberts, 
he would be aware could not be adequately protected by ships 
against German army corps. He would equally realise the 
impossibility of our acquiescing in an unprovoked German 
ageression upon France. A man of such intelligence as Mr. 
Harcourt would surely never have gone “such a mucker”’ had 
he been fully and frankly dealt with by Lord Haldane who we now 
know was not only aware that the prayer of Grotius was still 
unfulfilled, and was likely to remain unfulfilled, but could put his 
hand on the precise spot whence danger threatened, namely, 
Berlin and Potsdam. Mr. Lloyd George is yet another prominent 
colleague who seems to have suffered by what we can only describe 
as a lack of Sittlichkeit in Lord Haldane, or it would have been 
impossible for him to have done and said what he did and said 
last year. The Chancellor of the Exchequer informed the nation 
through the medium of the Daily Chronicle, “This is the most 
favourable moment for twenty years to overhaul our expenditure 
on armaments. . . . Our relations with Germany are infinitely 
more friendly now than they have been for years.” (Mr. Lloyd 
George in the Daily Chronicle, January 1, 1914.) So late as 
July 23, 1914, the very day that Austria delivered her ultimatum 
to Serbia, by which time Lord Haldane’s “uneasiness” must 
have developed into positive panic—Mr. Lloyd George informed 
the House of Commons, according to the Official Report: “He 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) also not merely assumed, but stated, 
that you could not depend upon any economy in armaments. 
I think that is not so. I think he will find that next year there 
will be substantial economy without interfering in the slightest 
degree with the efficiency of the Navy. The expenditure of the 
last few years has been very largely for the purpose of meeting 
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what is recognised to be a temporary emergency.” Three months 
after war had broken out Mr. Lloyd George made this candid 
confession at the City Temple (November 10, 1914): “ When 
this war broke out we were on better terms with Germany than 
we had been for fifteen years. There was not a man in the 
Cabinet who thought that war with Germany was a possibility 
under present conditions.” In fact all available evidence indi- 
cates that the Conscience Keeper of the King kept his “ uneasi- 
ness ’’ as to the Potsdam Peril locked up in his own bosom until 
he imparted it to Mr. G. P. Bell, the London Correspondent of 
the Chicago News. It can scarcely have inspired the Civil War 
policy in Ireland for which Lord Haldane was largely responsible. 
Very grave is the fact stated by Mr. H. W. Wilson in an informing 
article in the Daily Mail (April 23) entitled “‘ Did Nobody Warn 
Them: Ministers and Shells,” that in the Army Estimates for 
1912 passed after his “uneasy” visit to Berlin, Lord Haldane 
“reduced the votes for gun ammunition from £481,000 to 
£400,000.” Surely the House of Lords does not propose to 
sit down under the outrage of Lord Haldane’s retention of 
the Woolsack which has been aggravated by this Chicago 
interview ? 


Ir is decidedly unfortunate that the wrong men should be 
continually thrusting themselves upon the foreign public. 
‘ Their intentions may be excellent, but their utter- 

A Voice from ee . 
Birmingham 22¢¢s are calculated to injure the national cause. 
It is a thousand pities that the manly, sensible, 
modest, straightforward speech of Mr. Austen Chamberlain at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham (April 16)—the scene of many of 
his father’s greatest triumphs—should have been boycotted by 
the international press, at which however we cannot cavil, 
because it was ignored by the home press which fastened on 
the least important part to the exclusion of the essential, which 
was an admirable explanation of why we are at war. We make 
no apology for reproducing it as reported in the Birmingham 
Daily Post, because we feel sure that our readers will be grateful 
to the first Front Bench man who has expressed their views. 
After protesting against the absurd treatment of the people 
by the Government, to whom he appositely pointed out ‘‘ No 
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Government understands our people which thinks that they will 
do good work by keeping back bad news,”’ adding “‘ Any Govern- 
ment which tries to ride this country in blinkers will never get the 
best out of its mount ”—the speaker referred to the fact that more 
than a year ago he had expressed the view that “ the secrecy which 
enwrapped our foreign policy was carried too far, and in these days 
of democratic power and democratic control more confidence was 
needed between the governed and the governors. Think of the 
years that passed, think of the strain again and again repeated, 
because at one moment Austria, and more often Germany rattled 
the sabre, and stood forth in their shining armour, to threaten and 
to bluff, and to bring the peace of Europe almost to breaking- 
point. Ithink it would have been better if men in the Government 
—yes, and men outside the Government, myself included—had 
done a little more to awaken our people to the danger that was 
threatening, and to prepare them for the responsibilities which 
they have now to discharge. But although I knew enough to 
disquiet me, and enough to make me blame myself now for the 
measure of silence that I preserved, I did not know of everything. 
(A Voice : ‘ Lord Roberts.’) Yes, all honour to Lord Roberts.” 
That is well said and it wanted saying. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
escapes the disease of infallibility which afflicts Front Benchers. 
He is not above expressing regret at the inadequate attention 
of public men to the greatest public issues. 


Wuart follows is especially interesting because people have found 
it difficult to believe that the Cabinet concealed from the 
Opposition the knowledge they acquired in 1912 
as to the aggressive designs of Germany. How- 
ever, Mr. Austen Chamberlain tells us: “I did 
not know, as the Prime Minister revealed to us at Cardiff 
last autumn, that the Government had actually offered to the 
Government of Germany an assurance that nothing in any agree- 
ment we had signed pledged us to hostile action against them, 
and at the same time offered to enter into an agreement that 
we would never join in an aggressive war against them, and that 
the German Government rejected that offer as worthless because 
we would not promise to stand aside whatever quarrel they 
chose to pick and with whatever nation. They asked us—bear 
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these words in mind—they asked us, said the Prime Minister, 
to put it quite plainly—for a free hand so far as we were con- 
cerned, if they selected the opportunity ‘to overbear and to 
dominate the European world.” And yet another Minister 
(Lord Haldane) offered an explanation of the war, “which, for a 
gentleman who prides himself on clear thinking, I can only 
describe as puerile. He said that he once had—I think it was—a 
collie dog, a most charming and delightful animal; but one day 
it worried twelve sheep. In fact, it had gone mad, and that was 
what happened to Germany. That is not clear thinking; it is 
not philosophy; it is not statesmanship; it is pure nonsense, 
and mischievous nonsense at that.” The speaker added: “The 
war was not the accident of a moment. It was a thing planned, 
prepared for, taught to the German people as inevitable, and to 
which the whole organising powers of the German Government 
had been devoted for a generation. No man can understand 
the task we have before us; no man can judge the efforts that 
we may be called upon to make, who does not realise that as 
a result of the teaching of—I said a generation, but of two 
generations—Germany stands united behind this policy as one 
man.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Chamberlain’s vindication of 
our cause should not have been reported in the London, 
European, and American Press, to counteract misrepresenta- 
tions of the moral basis of our action: “The actual declara- 
tion of war was delivered because in defiance of her pledged 
word, Germany broke the neutrality of Belgium, and invaded 
Belgian territory. We were guarantors with Germany of Belgian 
neutrality, and, as a nation of honour, we could do none other 
than make good the word we had pledged. That was the 
immediate occasion of war, and if it had been none other it 
would have been a sufficient cause of war, and would have 
justified the war to all our people here and across the seas. But 
we should little understand how much is at stake for us if we 
thought we were merely embarked in a chivalrous crusade on 
behalf of another nation, without our interests being engaged. 
I saw the other day that a Minister (Mr. Lloyd George) had given 
an interview in which—I think it must have been by accident—he 
had used language which might lead any one to suppose that if 
the Germans had invaded France by another route than by the 
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neutral territory of Luxemburg and Belgium they might have 
done so freely for all we should have cared. That is not so.” 


LANGuaGE of that kind was most mischievous : “‘ We are fighting 
because our word was pledged, but if our word had not been 
pledged to Belgium we should still be fighting— 
for our lives. Read our history; judge it as 
you will; with all its mistakes and all its glories 
there are two things that as long as we count in the world, we 
shall never submit to without a struggle. We shall never see 
the independence of the Low Countries threatened or invaded 
with indifference, or with inaction on our part. But neither 
shall we see an effort on the part of one Power, in Mr. Asquith’s 
words, ‘to overbear and to dominate the European world.’ 
For those causes we fought against Philip of Spain ; we fought 
against Louis XIV, and we fought against Napoleon ; and when 
those causes are at stake we shall fight again as long as we have 
any life as a nation, and any power as an Empire.” We trust 
this may be reproduced in Paris to undo the mischief of Minis- 
terial utterances. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who played an 
active and honourable part during the fateful week-end 
(August 1 to 3) in helping the Government off the right side 
of the fence, speaks for all that counts in this country: 
“We went to war for the honour of our signature on a 
scrap of paper as regards the independence of Belgium. 
There was no scrap of paper between us and France. But two 
nations could not have the close relationship that had existed 
between them and us, the close communication of naval and 
military ideas, the distribution for a common plan of naval 
forces, such as we have had with them since the entente developed, 
and then at a critical moment, when all is at stake, one of those 
two nations should say: ‘ All that means nothing; and we 
are unpledged and unconcerned.” No Government holding office 
in this country which had sought so to betray our friendships 
and so to humiliate us, would have remained in power for a 
week.” Therefore “I say it is not for Belgium only we are 
fighting. It is not merely a crusade for right and for law against 
wrong and brute force—though it is all of that—but it is a 
struggle for the vital interests of this country, proved vital by 
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history, more vital to-day perhaps than they have ever been 
before... . There can be no peace until Belgium is free— 
until she has had such compensation as can be given for the 
bitter, cruel wrongs that Belgian citizens have suffered. No 
peace can be made till France has once again brought liberty, 
the right to think, to speak, to smile, for her own provinces of 
Alsace and Lorraine. No peace can be made until heroic Serbia 
wins the just reward of her constancy and courage. No peace 
can be made until Russia finds satisfaction for her lands which 
have been ravaged, and her dignity which has been trampled 
under foot, and for the insults which have been heaped upon 
her. And no peace can be signed until in the outer world satis- 
faction is found for the legitimate aspirations of our own fellow 
citizens across the seas in Africa and in the Pacific.” His 
Majesty’s Opposition must keep his Majesty’s Ministers up 
to the mark in carrying out the policy so admirably and 
opportunely expounded in Birmingham, where the voice of 
the British Empire has frequently been heard. 


THE Morning Post is wisely taking advantage of the war to try 
and educate the country in those elementary national problems 

which fell out of fashion during the Victorian age. 
a Almost every day it_ publishes an excellent and, 
English informing article reminding us of things we have 

too long forgotten. Thus in a recent leader (April 
21), ‘The Empire and the Alien,” it is pointed out “that the 
vitality of a nation may be measured by its attitude to the alien. 
The generations that laid the foundations of British power took 
a robust view of the alien question. ‘England for the English ’ 
was their motto; and the existence of the greatest Empire the 
world has seen proves the soundness of that policy,’ which 
prevailed until last century. ‘‘ But with the advent of the new 
school of economics, which put profit before patriotism, came 
a change. The economists, who regard a nation as a collection 
of penny-in-the-slot machines, laid down as a maxim that ‘the 
wealth of the State depends on the number and energy of its 
producers,’ and therefrom fallaciously argued that to admit as 
many foreigners as possible is for the good of the State.” The 
period of patriotic decay set in, like many other bad things, in 
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the days of Peel, who will ultimately be seen in his proper light 
as one of the poorest figures in British history. As the Morning 
Post points out, he was “‘a convert to penny-in-the-slot politics,” 
and “‘passed the Act of 1844 which repealed the restrictions 
against aliens holding land in England,” which was followed in 
1864 by Palmerston’s Act opening the door still wider and allowing 
the alien to be naturalised otherwise than by Statute. Gladstone’s 
Act of 1870, which remained in force until January 1,1915, enabled 
aliens after five years’ residence to apply to the Home Secretary 
for a certificate securing them most of the political and civil 
rights of a British subject. ‘‘So little did Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government value the birthright of a Briton that they sold it 
for a fee little more than would admit the alien to the National 
Liberal Club, which is characteristic of the attitude of that school 
to national as opposed to Party interests.” But the Gladstone 
Act did not repeal the clause in the Act of Settlement incapacita- 
ting naturalised aliens from sitting in Parliament or on the 
Privy Council. “It remained for another Liberal Government 
to make that final concession on the eve of the greatest war in 
history.” 


THIs masterpiece of Progressive legislation, of which presumably 
Lord Haldane and Sir John Simon were the authors, with the 
possible assistance of Sir Rufus Isaacs, Mr. Herbert 
Samuel and Mr. Montagu, purported to be a 
consolidation and not an amendment of the Alien 
laws. Needless to say, it is worded so as to be unintelligible to 
the laity, who must have recourse to a member of the great Trade 
Union which holds this country in its grip. As regards the 
naturalisation of aliens, the two Acts—the Gladstone Act of 
1870 and the Haldane Act of 1914—are almost identical in 
verbiage, “except that the new Act provides that the applicant 
for naturalisation shall be of good character and shall have ‘an 
adequate knowledge’ (whatever that may mean) of the English 
language. Again, Clause 3, which deals with the effect of naturali- 
sation and which confers political rights on the naturalised alien, 
is in the first part of the clause almost in the words of Gladstone’s 
Act. But tacked on to this clause is a small sub-section in the 
following words: ‘Section 3 of the Act of Settlement (which 
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disqualifies naturalised aliens from holding certain offices) shall 
have effect as if the words “naturalised or ” were omitted there- 
from.’”’ This clause suggests that such offices may be of no 
particular importance, but, as the Morning Post observes: “‘ The 
real significance of this section escaped us all in July, when all 
thoughts were centred on the imminence of war. We question 
whether ten men in either House of Parliament referred to Section 
3 of the Act of Settlement to see what these ‘ offices’ were; but 
had they done so they would have read the following unambiguous 
words: ‘No person born out of the kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, or the dominions thereunto belonging, although 
he be naturalised or made a denizen (except such as are born of 
English parents), shall be capable to be of the Privy Council or 
a Member of either House of Parliament or enjoy any office or 
place of trust either civil or military.” This clause in the Act 
of Settlement incapacitated all aliens, whether naturalised or 
not, from sitting in the Privy Council, the House of Lords, the 
House of Commons, or from holding any appointment in the 
Army, Navy, Civil Service, or other public service, such as the 
law or the magistrates’ bench. And if the words “naturalised 


or” be omitted, aliens are still disqualified from holding such 
offices. 


THE Morning Post asks a question which puzzles many people, 
viz. as to whether naturalised aliens are now legally qualified 
, for these positions. Under the Act of Settlement 
etd there was a manifest incapacity inherent in all 
tmmciitiees: at é pacity inherent in a 
persons of alien birth which disqualified them. 
“Tt is argued that Gladstone’s Act, by conferring on the naturalised 
alien all the civil and political rights of a natural-born subject, 
removed that incapacity. But in the first place, the ordinary 
political and civil rights of a British subject do not entitle him 
to sit in the Privy Council or in Parliament, or to hold public 
offices. These are not rights or even privileges, but powers 
conferred by special selection on individual subjects and not 
upon all. Moreover, if Gladstone’s Act purported to repeal the 
above clause of the Act of Settlement, why was it not set forth in 
the schedule, and if the law officers who drafted the new Act really 
believed that this incapacity had been removed by Gladstone’s Act, 
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why did they insert in Clause 3 that subsection which appears to 
have been so worded as to escape the notice even of eminent 
lawyers ? Why was it necessary to insert the words ‘ naturalised 
or ’ in the schedule as repealed if they were already inoperative ? ” 
Mr. Bowles, who is one of the few laymen capable of unravelling 
a statute which is deliberately made unintelligible for professional 
reasons, has expressed himself strongly as to the position of alien 
Privy Councillors, which it is hoped may be tested. The Morning 
Post refers to the argument that the new Act was so worded from 
an excess of anxiety to give security to the naturalised alien, for 
whom, as we know, the present Government have a singular 
weakness. “To us this seems an argument which, like the 
boomerang, returns upon the thrower. Why should the British 
Government deem it necessary to show such an excess of care 
for the naturalised aliens in the Privy Council or in Parliament, 
most of whom are notoriously of German birth, when Britain 
was on the brink of a European war, the result of a ‘ long-prepared ’ 
German plot against the liberties of Europe?” The country is 
entitled to an explanation on this as on many other mysteries, 
and since legal authority would appear to be divided “as to 
whether even now these naturalised Germans are entitled to sit 
in the Privy Council, we would suggest that they should vacate 
their seats until the law is made clear, or at least, in deference 
to British public feeling, until the end of the war.” 


No wonder foreigners cannot understand us. We are quite 
unable to understand ourselves. On March 27 the Morning 
Post published a communication from Major Sir 
Francis Trippel, inviting its co-operation in a 
“recruiting scheme,” the success of which depended upon its 
being “taken up and supported by the whole Press.” It did 
indeed. He was “authorised to act as the instrument for 
enlisting the co-operation of every daily and weekly journal in 
the United Kingdom and to approach editors with the request 
to publish, free of cost, in every issue of their papers, for one 
calendar month ” ...a certam form, and certain procedure 
including : 

“* The daily or weekly results of this touting. These ‘ forms ’ 
would be forwarded to the Honorary Organiser, c/o Recruiting, 
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39 St. James’s Street, London, §.W., and the totals ‘ published 
at the end of the month as well as the number of recruits enrolled 
by each journal.’ 

“Tt is evident that the success of the scheme depends primarily 
upon the public-spirited generosity of newspaper proprietors, who 
are asked to give valuable space gratis, and upon the editorial 
support which the scheme will receive. 

“Tt is hoped that, for national reasons, both will be freely 
accorded and that the whole Press will co-operate. 

“The publication of this letter has been officially sanctioned. 
—Yours faithfully, Francis TRippeL, Honorary Organiser.” 

After making the comments which such a communiqué 
naturally prompted, the Morning Post observed: ‘“‘ But a more 
serious objection to this new recruiting enterprise remains behind. 
The gentleman who has been ‘ authorised to act as the instrument ’ 
of the War Office in this scheme of voluntary enlistment is indeed 
a British subject. But he is British by naturalisation and not 
by birth. He is by birth and education a German, and he held 
a commission in the German Army before he came to this country. 
. . . Why, it must be asked, should a gentleman, German in all 
his early associations, be selected of all men else as Honorary 
Organiser of a scheme of voluntary enlistment for the British 
Army at a time when that British Army is confronting the army 
of Germany on the battlefield? . . . If the War Office had selected 
as its instrument a Frenchman, a Russian,a Belgian, or a Japanese, 
the selection would have been a little humiliating, but it would 
have been less exceptionable at this juncture than the requisition- 
ing of an ex-officer in the German army.” Needless to say, it 
was only necessary for public attention to be called to this 
grotesque enterprise to ensure its collapse. 


Ir is highly inconsiderate of the Morning Post to ask awkward 
questions. We shall next have people enquiring as to whether 
it is entirely suitable and seemly that another 
gentleman not so very long out of Germany, whose 
early associations can be no less German than those of Major 
Sir Francis Trippel, and whose male relations of military age are 
presumably fighting for Germany, while all his other relations 
are working for Germany—we refer to the Rt. Hon. Sir Edgar 
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Speyer, Bart., P.C.—should remain at the head of the Under- 
ground Railway System of London during a life and death struggle 
with the Fatherland ? The Board of which he is Chairman has 
so far remained unconcerned but the general public is anxious, 
and if there is any common sense in his co-directors, we shall 
hear of a change of Chairmanship in the Underground Electric 
Railways Co. of London, Ltd. 


THE Times has exposed in a peculiarly telling and humiliating 
manner the bad faith of Herr Ballin, the intimate friend and 
confidant of the German Emperor, who we have 
always understood was the intermediary who 
arranged, in conjunction with Sir Ernest Cassel 
on this side, Lord Haldane’s untoward mission to Berlin three 
years ago. It is no surprise to learn that Herr Ballin was still 
writing to Lord Haldane so late as August 2, 1914. To under- 
stand the whole story, which is worth following because it is 
typical of Teutonic methods, which have been marvellously 
successful in bamboozling British “statesmen” and progressive 
journalists, the reader should refer to that portion of the article 
on “Some Fresh Aspects of the War with the Boches ” entitled 
“The Dumping-Ground of German Lies,” narrating Herr Ballin’s 
latest effort to explain away Germany’s guilt for Armageddon 
across the Atlantic. It will be seen that the leading German 
Jew, who has remained in Germany, seeks inter alia to convict 
the Times of falsely attributing to him a document he never 
wrote, to wit, a letter dated August 2—which he was so anxious 
to have published in the Times, and was so sure had been pub- 
lished, that he or the Emperor gave instructions to Wolfi’s 
Official Bureau to telegraph to the head office in London ordering 
its reproduction in the German press. Unfortunately for Herr 
Ballin, owing to one of those amazing blunders on the part of 
people too clever by half, thanks to which “the best laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley,” the Wolff telegram was delivered 
to the Editor of the Times! The text of Herr Ballin’s letter, 
which the Times held over from publication until August 12, 
will be found elsewhere. It is intelligible that its reproduction 
should exasperate the German Emperor’s friend, who had just 
been explaining, on behalf of the Emperor, to the American 
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public, in reply to the correspondent of the New York World, 
Mr. Roeder (not Mr. von Wiegand, as is stated in the article), 
who asked Herr Ballin, “Who then does the Emperor consider 
responsible for the war?” ‘‘ We all feel that this war has been 
brought about by England. We honestly believe that Sir Edward 
Grey could have stopped it.’ It was undeniably awkward that 
at the very moment he was hoping to fool the Americans by 
representing this country as the arch criminal Herr Ballin should 
be confronted by his own statement over his own signature at 
the beginning of the war describing Russia as the arch criminal. 
“* Everything has been wrecked upon the attitude of Russia, which, 
in the middle of negotiations which offered good outlook of success, 
mobilised her forces, wherewith she proved that she did not mean 
in earnest what her assurances of peaceful intentions indicated. 
Now Germany’s frontiers are menaced by Russia, which drags 
her Allies into the war; now Germany’s honour is at stake. . . . 
It must be stated again, Russia alone forces the war upon Europe. 
Russia alone must carry the full weight of responsibility”? [our 
italics]. 


Herr Batwin’s method of avoiding his dilemma was to deny, 
through the instrumentality of the Cologne Gazette, that he ever 
The addressed any such letter to the Times, in proof 
“Floater? 0! Which statement he produced and published in 

the Cologne Gazette another letter, which according 
to him had been addressed to Mr. John Walter, the publisher of 
the Times, and was the only letter he had written. We have 
suggested elsewhere that it might be a forgery trumped up after 
the event. It is not a forgery, but so far as Herr Ballin is con- 
cerned it is quite as bad—it is a letter which he had written and 
subsequently revoked and replaced by the one we have quoted 
throwing all the responsibility for the war on Russia. The 
Times is so fortunate as to be able to reproduce in facsimile 
the original text of Herr Ballin’s message of August 2 to Mr. 
Walter for publication in the Times purporting to explain the 
attitude of the German Emperor towards the war. It was 
embodied in a telegram of 436 words addressed to Count 
Wengersky, the London representative of the Hamburg-Amerika 
Line, at the latter’s private house, 71 Cornwali Gardens. It was 
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prefaced by a series of confidential instructions, also reproduced 
in facsimile (see Times, April 23), with regard to its translation 
and its transmission to the Times. This telegram was despatched 
from Hamburg at 11.20 p.m. on August 1, and, according to the 
postmark, was received on August 2 at the West Strand Branch 
Office, W.C. These “instructions” are additionally interesting 
owing to the reference to Lord Haldane. We publish the trans- 
lation : 
“HAMBURG, August 1, 11.20 P.M. 
(To) Count WENGERSKY, 71 Cornwall Gardens, London. 


“Translate the following article into English and take this 
translation to Mr. Walter, the publisher of the Times; give him 
my best compliments and ask him to print this statement in 
Monday’s Times. 

“Tf Walter declines you must induce another first-class news- 
paper to publish the article in a prominent position. Report to 
me by wire in German, as telegrams in foreign languages are no 
longer transmitted in Germany. 


“There has as yet been no declaration of war and there is 
still some hope. 


*“ The letter for Walter, which Knuth was to bring, is therefore 
superseded by this telegram, and the letter for Lord Haldane I 
am sending direct, by post [our italics] ; so Knuth is not coming. 

“Now follows the German text of the article you are to 
translate into English.” 

Such were the instructions, and the “article” which follows 
is textually the one attributed by the Times to Herr Ballin and 
repudiated by him. It will be found in full elsewhere. It ends 
as follows : 

“It must be stated again; Russia alone forces the war upon 
Kurope (which no one but Russia wanted). Russia alone must 
carry the full weight of responsibility.—“* Yours faithfully, 


** ALBERT BALLIN” 

Curiously enough, the words we have italicised in a bracket, 
“‘which no one but Russia wanted,” were considerately omitted 
from Count Wengersky’s translation sent to the Times, possibly 
because Count von Wengersky was not prepared to be the medium 
for such a gross and palpable falsehood. He was doubtless aware 
that Germany was bent on war. Whether Lord Haldane’s 
correspondent will try and wriggle out of this business, or how 
he will wriggle out, we neither know nor care. But it will be 
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generally agreed that the public are entitled to see the text of 
the simultaneous communication which “Albert Ballin” sent 
by post to his friend Lord Haldane, and to see it without any 
emendations or omissions. Will some Peer kindly press for it 
if it is not spontaneously volunteered from the Woolsack ? 


We must remain on guard against a resumption of Anglo-German 
intrigue. It would be folly, in the face of their previous record 
and of much that has recently leaked out, to trust 
Ministers, several of whom were before the war 
up to their necks in the Potsdam Plot, which was 
within an ace of success, as we know from the Government’s 
response to the French President’s appeal on August 1 and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s shocking disclosure as to the attitude of the 
Cabinet on that day. Several well-known British journalists 
were hand-in-glove with the German Embassy and mobilised as 
one man on behalf of “ British neutrality,’ which, as no one 
will nowadays be found to dispute, would have involved the 
pan-Germanisation of Western Europe and the total eclipse of 
Great Britain as a European Power. Are we on the eve of a 
fresh intrigue in which Finance would take an active hand? It 
is surely significant that the unspeakable Baron von Kuhlmann, 
who might have been expected to disappear in the general debacle 
of German diplomacy, should have been lately appointed as the 
Kaiser’s Minister at The Hague, which happens to be the nearest 
diplomatic point to England. It was rumoured that Kuhlmann had 
actually been seen in London during the war together with a former 
German military attaché. Nothing would surprise us. His quondam 
friends here would be only too anxious to oblige. His operations 
at The Hague will repay watching, as also the coming and going 
between the German Legation and London. The Manchester Guar- 
dian, which was perhaps the most resolutely pro-German of all 
our newspapers, has published a priceless account of Councillor 
Kuhlmann’s labours in this country, where he had been for several 
years before the war. ‘Until the week of crisis his name was 
unknown to newspaper-readers. But he had always been 
extremely accessible to journalists calling at the Embassy. Seeing 
journalists appeared to be his special function.” It was indeed— 
his peculiar job being the organisation of the Potsdam Press. 
“It was possible to see him at any time, and be closeted with 
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him in a secluded room where it seemed the sun never penetrated, 
to listen to his remarkably candid conversation, which usually 
centred on assurances that Germany desired nothing more than 
the friendliest relations with this country.” This gem is culled 
from the London correspondence of the Manchester Guardian 


(March 22). 


Buscu’s Bismarck contains nothing more illuminating than this 
first-hand information of the operations of the Press Bureau of 
the German Embassy, frequently hinted at in the 
National Review, and now recorded by a victim. 
According to the Manchester Guardian, “‘ When 
trouble became acute in the last week of July Herr von Kuhlmann’s 
relations with the Press became more open. Breaking all diplomatic 
precedent, he allowed interviews with him to appear in several 
papers, in which he spoke in the réle of an earnest Pacifist. 
Finally, on the morning of the day when Sir Edward Grey made 
his historic speech in the House of Commons, he sent to an evening 
paper a long communiqué in which he indicated that neutrality 
would be the only proper policy for this country.” We should 
have been regarded as malicious for suggesting that Kuhlmann 
was salting the Press or was trying to “ get at ” the Radical Party, 
but to the London correspondent of the Manchester Guardian 
all things are permissible. ‘I have a vivid recollection of calling 
to see him in the evening of the same momentous day, when it 
was almost certain that war would be declared within a few hours. 
His habitual amiability had not deserted him, although he was 
in an extraordinary state of restless excitement. In the little 
secluded room, where the debris of cigarettes scattered about 
suggested a series of confidential interviews, he held forth at 
length on the prospects of avoiding war. Out in the entrance 
hall there was at that moment a pile of luggage ready for depar- 
ture. He was especially anxious to know whether I thought it 
likely a declaration of war would lead to a revolt among the advanced 
Inberals in and out of Parliament” [our italics]. On the whole, 
the new German Minister at The Hague—to say nothing of 
*‘ advanced Liberals in and out of Parliament ’—may be disposed 
to say “‘ Save me from my friends ”’ as they read the extraordinarily 
ingenuous revelations of the Manchester Guardian, which seems 
to be positively proud of having been hocussed by Kuhlmann. 
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AFTER this remarkable glimpse behind the scenes where Councillor 
Kuhlmann played the role of guide, philosopher, and friend of 
British journalists, combining “the réle of an 


a earnest Pacifist’ with poignant anxiety as to 
Programme whether “advanced Liberals”? could be relied 


upon to allow Germany to march into Paris, 
we are tempted to recall the outward attitude of the Manchester 
Guardian at this crucial moment in the fate of our country. Our 
contemporary announced so late as August 3 (1914) that “the 
tide of public indignation against the suggestion that this country 
should take part in a general European war is rising fast. The 
need for giving expression to that feeling is increasingly recog- 
nised, and an organisation has been set on foot to co-ordinate 
and strengthen the demands that Great Britain sliall take no 
part in such a war unless she is directly attacked.” This was the 
full Kuhlmann programme. It was all he could ask for. ‘‘ Already 
a manifesto has been issued by those who are promoting the 
organisation. They point out that in the absence of an expression 
of the feeling in favour of neutrality, ‘the agitation now being 
maintained in powerful quarters in favour of England’s joining 
the war may be accepted by the Government and by foreign 
nations as the general view of the country.’ In the manifesto 
itself the main arguments put forward in support of the con- 
tention that Great Britain should take part in the war are met 
and refuted, and it ends with the words, ‘The British people can 
best serve the cause of right and justice, their best interests, and 
those of civilisation, by remaining the one great Power in Europe 
that has not yielded to the war madness.’” As “an earnest 
Pacifist > Von Kuhlmann must have warmly applauded. In the 
same number of the Manchester Guardian on the same day (August 
3), we learn that “‘ Another organisation—the British Neutrality 
Committee—has been formed for a similar purpose. Among 
those associated with it are Lord Courtney of Penwith, Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. G. M. Trevelyan, Mr. L. T. Hobhouse, 
Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Mr. F. W. Hirst.”? We seem to have heard 
of some of these gentlemen before and shall doubtless hear from 
them again. “They protest against the statements that England 
is bound both by her engagements and by her vital interests to 
give armed support to France and Russia should they become 
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involved in war, and urge all who agree with them to make their 
influence felt at once.” The Manchester Guardian appears to 
attribute particular importance to the dictum of Mr. J. King, 
M.P.: “If Belgium is invaded by German or French armies we 
must protest, but we need not fight.” At this moment Kuhlmann 
appeared to be winning hands down in Manchester. 


THAT same day (August 3) Sir Edward Grey made his “historic ” 
speech, but the Potsdam Press of Lancashire remained unmoved, 
though Belgium was on the verge of destruction. 
The Manchester Guardian of August 4 devoted 
two articles to Sir Edward Grey, who was treated 
as a criminal. Kuhlmann was still going strong. The first, 
entitled ‘‘ Peace or War’—published the very day war was 
declared—stated, “If and when England joins in the war it will 
be too late to discuss its policy. Meanwhile we hold it to be a 
patriotic duty for all good citizens to oppose to the utmost the partici- 
pation of this country in the greatest crime of our time.’ [Our 
italics.]} The Manchester Guardian could not defend Prussian 
military policy even to oblige Kuhlmann: “ It is, in our opinion, 
profoundly mistaken . . . but the miscalculations of the German 
General Staff of Germany’s interests, however great, would not 
justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. 
Nor shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by violating 
the neutrality of England.” In another article in the same issue 
(August 4, 1914) entitled “‘Sir Edward Grey’s Strange Blunder,” 
for half a column our Foreign Minister was held up to obloquy 
by the leading provincial organ of his own Party. Could anything 
be more sordid than the money-grubbers of Cottonopolis? We, 
the altruists of the world, should suffer material loss if we went 
to war for a “‘scrap of paper.” We should put money into our 
pockets if we acquiesced in the outrage upon Belgium and the 
attack upon France. “Sir Edward Grey has forgotten, appa- 
rently, that if we go to war it is probable that we shall soon 
be spending something like a million pounds a day, and, with 
a diminished trade and constantly increasing unemployment 
we shall be increasing our taxes and loading ourselves with © 
debt. Is it to be supposed that British commerce will not suffer 
under these conditions more than it would do if we remained at 
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peace with the whole world, as we did in 1870-1? A Stock 
Exchange man said yesterday that if a proclamation of neutrality 
was issued the Stock Exchange might be reopened to-morrow 
with perfect safety.” That is the whole Manchester creed in a 
nutshell. ‘There would be a great return of confidence through- 
out the City of London, and many of the great financial houses 
would be saved from something like ruin.” Perish the British 
Empire so long as Rothschilds, Schréders, and Speyers conduct 
* Business as usual.” “How the Foreign Office, with its 
cheerful ignorance of commerce and business, proposes to feed 
the unemployed on the North-east coast we do not know. From 
all parts of the kingdom we are hearing of businesses that are 
about to close down if Great Britain goes to war. It is going 
to be an appalling catastrophe.” Really von Kuhlmann must 
be congratulated. We have never joined in the hue and cry 
against his “clumsiness.” He did his business remarkably well. 
He is now at The Hague. Will his appointment be followed by 
pro-Boche manifestations here? Will there be a development 
of strikes ? and should a period of negotiations supervene, will 
the old familiar figure of the Potsdam Press emerge from its 
present seclusion, seeking to rob the Allies of all the fruits of 
their sacrifices ?_ Has Kuhlmann any “scraps of paper ” bearing 
the signatures of Cabinet Ministers with which he could blackmail 
them in the interests of the Fatherland as occasion serves ? 


Our readers may possible be interested in a volume published 
on May 1 at the National Review Office (14 Tavistock Street, 
a onc ovent Garden, London, W.C.) entitled Germany 
the Brain”? 2” the Brain, or The Obsession of “a Crank.” It 

consists of “Gleanings from the National Review, 
1899-1914,” with an Introductory Note by L. J. Maxse. It is 
“Dedicated to the Enduring Readers of the National Review” 
(price 3s. net). It is not for us to appraise the merits of a work 
the production of which has been provoked by the repeated 
suggestion of various Ministers, confirmed by their conduct, that 
the Great War was one of those events beyond the ken of the 


foresight which the public is entitled to expect of responsible 
statesmen. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN GARDEN 


I 


History is now considered so dull a subject that I must humbly 
ask pardon for taking my readers upon a little historical excursion. 
And yet it is entertaining to remember that once before England 
fought Germany. Once before Germany sank English merchant- 
men without reference to any Prize Court. Once before English- 
men complained that Germans in London gave information to 
the enemy. Once before German Free Traders subsidised an 
English Government. And once before an English Government 
protected German aliens against the righteous fury of the English 
people. 

It all happened a long time ago. In the Middle Ages the 
Hanseatic League controlled the trade of Northern Europe. 
This League was of Prussian origin, and it had as its military ally 
and protector the Grand Master of the Prussian Order of Knights 
of St. Marie. Its chief cities were Lubeck, Hamburg and Cologne ; 
but at the height of its power there were some seventy other towns 
in the League. Its naval and military power gave it command 
of the Baltic: the King of Denmark was its vassal, and neither 
Norway nor Sweden, nor allthree combined had strength sufficient 
to fight it. The League had also great influence in Russia : the 
knights defeated the Slavs in one of the great battles of history, 
and the Hanse merchants had their counter at Novgorod, the 
great fair which brought them into touch with the wealth of 
Asia. Poland was in their grip and they had German colonies 
in the east of Hungary. On the south they touched the Mediter- . 
ranean and had trade relations with the Venetians, the Florentines, 
and the Genoese, carrying Italian goods to their depots in Central 
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Europe by the land routes which they commanded. In Flanders 
their greatest city was Bruges, the centre of Flemish cloth- 
making, and in London they had their Steelyard where Cannon 
Street station now stands, and their depots at Bristol, Lynne, and 
other English seaports. England in the early Middle Ages was 
one of the greatest wool producers of Europe, and the Hanse 
merchants carried this wool to Bruges, where it was made into 
cloth to be sold again in England. This suited the Germans 
exactly. They bought the fox-skin in England for a groat and 
sold its tail again in England for a guilder. They had a simple 
rule of trade which they had derived from the Venetians to 
their great profit—Hanse goods must be carried in Hanse ships. 
Thus they bought the wool, carried the wool, sold the wool, bought 
the cloth, carried the cloth and sold the cloth. And they rigged 
the market right through from the raw material to the finished 
article. 

In 1266 and 1267 King Henry III gave the merchants of 
Hamburg and Lubeck a charter similar to that already possessed 
by the merchants of Cologne, and thus the Hanseatic League was 
established in England. Their privileges were “‘ confirmed and 
augmented ”’ by thirteen kings who succeeded him, and their 
power grew with every concession. King Henry [[I—who never 
paid a debt or kept a promise—King Richard I[J—who openly 
declared himself “ insufficient and useless”? at the end of his 
extravagant reign—such were the two monarchs who established 
the Germans in England. These interloping Prussians paid a duty 
of only 1 per cent. both on exports and imports, so that they 
had Free Trade in this country. Not content with the wholesale 
trade, they even started retail shops.* They monopolised the 
herring industry, and sank English fishing-boats which touched 
on their preserves. The English are a patient people, and they 
seem to have stood this treatment for a considerable time ; but 
they began to grow restive as the Prussians grew more grasping. 


* The fourteenth-century German went into the English hotel business. «The 
foresaid merchants,” says a State document of Henry IV.’s reign, «‘ by vertue of 
their charter were wont to have and to hold inns and mansions for the reposing of 
themselves and of their goods.” It is added elsewhere that in these inns German 
wines were sold to the general public. The German Steelyard was the Ritz of Tudor 
London. 
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Edward III, a patriot King, introduced some Flemish weavers 
into England and started the cloth-making industry, an arrange- 
ment against which the Germans vehemently fought and pro- 
tested.* In 1376 London petitioned Parliament that “ strangers 
were keeping shops, invading their franchises, acting as brokers, 
and discovering secrets to the enemy.” The petition was 
“ granted,” but the Hanseatic merchants were excepted, so that 
the poor Londoners felt themselves sold. By 1393 the King had 
got so far as to lend three ships to Norway, Sweden,and Denmark, 
then vainly in revolt against the League. From this time to 1409 
there was ‘“‘a sort of war” between the League and England. 
The Germans attacked English merchantmen in the North Sea 
and sank them. They even landed in England itself and 
pitilessly ravaged many of our maritime provinces, hanging on 
the masts of their ships all the men they took prisoners. 
The Hanseatic towns refused to admit English cloth into their 
territories or to allow English merchants any privileges in 
Germany. By 1409 England was defeated in this war of reprisals. 
The King agreed to pay a heavy indemnity, renewed the 
commercial treaty with Prussia, confirmed ‘‘ mutual ” freedom of 
trade, and agreed to “ oblivion of past injuries.” 

The mutual Free Trade, of course, was not meant by the 
Germans to be mutual at all. They imagined a future in which 
England should always sell them the raw material and buy from 
them the finished article. By 1432 the English were again 
petitioning that their merchants were not allowed into Germany, 
and by 1437 that English ships were not allowed to trade with 
Iceland, then under German control. The Hanseatic merchants 
had the King of England in their grip, for they supplied him 
with money for his wars in France, and so it came about that in 
1437 he concluded an amazing treaty with the Grand Master of 
Prussia, and the cities of Lubeck, Hamburg, and the other Hanse 
towns. Their merchants were to be exempt from the jurisdiction of 
our Admiralty Courts and were “ indulged with the option of having 
any causes wherein they should be concerned, tried with dispatch, 
and without the bustle and formality of a law-suit, by two or 


* The King fell from grace. His crown and jewels were long held in pawn at - 
Cologne, and the Prussians extracted from him long leases of English farms and tin 
mines in Cornwall and elsewhere. 
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more judges to be appointed by the King.” Just as to-day 
Lord and Lord might be specially appointed to 
defeat the Common Law of England to the advantage of the 
Germans in England, so in those days the King appointed two 
pro-German judges to try their causes in a kindly and sympathetic 
manner when some unreasonable London shipowner or merchant 
felt himself aggrieved. 

But English discontent was growing to such a pitch that in 
1440 King Henry had to expostulate with the Germans on their 
extortionate duties, the detention of vessels, and the other arbitrary 
exactions they practised against our infant trade. By 1463 the 
King gave partial protection to English cloth made by English- 
born subjects. By 1473 our worthy monarch must have been 
hard up again, for a conference at Bruges re-established all the 
privileges of the Hansa. The steelyards of London, Boston, and 
Lynne were made their absolute property ; they were given the 
keeping of the Bishop’s Gate of London—so that they could 
betray the town to the invader—they were granted special trials, 
free trade, power to retail wine, and exemption from delays and 
repeated examination of their goods by inquisitive Customs 
officials. 

In 1493, there being war with the Netherlands, the Hanse 
merchants traded with the enemy, importing Flemish goods to 
England by way of the Hanse towns, “‘ whereupon the London 
journeymen apprentices and mob attacked and rifled their ware- 
houses.” These rioters were duly punished by the righteously 
pro-German Government of that day.* 

But the Tudors, that glorious breed of English monarchs, 
gradually awoke to the national side of the case. 

“ The time was now at length come,” says the judicious Mac- 
pherson, “ that the eyes of England were to be opened to discover 
the immense damage sustained by suffering the German merchants 
of the House or College in London, called the Steelyard, so long 
to enjoy advantages in the duty or custom of exported English 
cloths far beyond what the native English enjoyed. ... The 


* Tt is not commonly known that Wat Tyler's rebellion was largely against the 
Germans. The people, we are told, pursued the hated foreigners even into the 
sanctuary of the Church, murdering mercilessly all those who could not pronounce 
the words “bread and cheese” with the pure English accent. 
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cities of Antwerp and Hamburg possessed at this time the 
principal commerce of the Northern and middle parts of Europe, 
and their factors at the Steelyard usually set what prices they 
pleased both on their imports and exports, and having the com- 
mand of all the markets in England, with joint or united stocks 
they broke all other merchants.” * 

In 1497 King Henry VII forbade Hanse merchants to en- 
croach on the English cloth export trade legally assigned to our 
Merchant Adventurers to whom he gave their Charter in that 
year. 

Edward VI, whose early promise was quenched by an early 
death, won the love of his City of London by withdrawing most of 
the Hanseatic privileges, and imposing a duty of 20 per cent. on 
their trade. 

But the Hanse merchants were not yet beaten: they worked 
with true German guile and assiduity. The Emperor was their 
protector, and when Queen Mary married his son Philip, they 
had a friend at Court. The Queen was induced to restore all their 
privileges for three years, and discharge them from the payment 
ofthe duty. ‘“ And this,” observes Rapin, “ was the first effect of 
the Queen’s alliance with the Emperor.” She also allowed the 
Germans to export undressed woollen cloths ; but, after losing a 
large sum of money in the customs, she was forced to withdraw 
this privilege. I have always suspected that Queen Mary’s 
unpopularity is placed upon a false ground; she was called 
“bloody,” not because she burned a few Nonconformists—a 
common occurrence in those days—but because she gave the 
Germans free trade. 

However, Bloody Mary died, and King Philip returned to 
his native Spain. And then came Queen Elizabeth, greatest 
of all English monarchs. She kept the Prussians dangling in 
expectation and hope until her own subjects had so increased in 
foreign trade and shipping as to make the Kingdom independent, 
and then offered them such privileges as they had enjoyed under 
the reforms of Edward VI. This did not at all content them: 
they appealed to the Emperor, and they prohibited English 
merchants at Hamburg.: The Queen, who had been quietly 


* David Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. ii, p. 109. A work as learned 
and exact as any of the boasted products of German research. 
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protecting the Merchant Adventurers and Staplers of England, 
now felt herself strong enough to reply by abolishing all Hanseatic 
privileges. The Germans in retaliation placed a duty of 7} per 
cent. on all English goods imported into their territories. 
The Queen replied by putting the same duty upon them. The 
League was by this time both furious and desperate, and supplied 
Philip of Spain with provisions and naval stores for his Armada 
against England. In 1588 the Queen forbade the Hanse mer- 
chants to carry naval stores to Spain, Portugal,and Italy. They 
nevertheless persisted, so that there is good reason for saying 
that the Germans were at the back of the Armada just as they were 
at the back of President Kruger. 

Queen Elizabeth defeated the Armada and captured sixty 
Hanseatic vessels laden with wheat and warlike stores at the 
mouth of the Tagus. They had tried to evade the blockade by 
sailing round the North of Scotland and the West of Ireland ; but 
our Navy then, as now, was vigilant, and there was not then, as 
there is now, a Declaration of Paris and a Declaration of London, 
and a Liberal Government to mollify and water down the justice 
of our Admiralty Courts. 

In 1591 Lubeck held a general assembly of deputies of the 
Hanse towns, and sent letters to Queen Elizabeth “ written with 
great heat.” The Queen replied “in a contemptuous manner,” 
imputing the scant respect of their letters to the ill-breeding of 
their Secretary, and telling them that she despised their menaces. 
They thereupon forbade all German cities to deal with or admit 
English merchants, and Queen Elizabeth retorted by turning all 
the German merchants out of England. Out they went, bag and 
baggage, and the bells of Bowand Paul’sin London, and the bells 
of St. Mary Redcliffe in Bristol, and all the other bells of York, 
Hull, Boston, Norwich, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Boston, Lyme Regis 
and all the other towns and ports of Merrie England rang joyously 
to see the Germans go, just as they would ring to-day if our 
Government had the spirit and patriotism to act upon Queen 
Elizabeth’s precedent. 

Now by all the laws of Free Trade this barbarous act should 
have brought about the economic downfall of England; but, on 
the contrary, England flourished and the Hanseatic League 
decayed. Many of the cities rebelled against the rule to trade 
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with England, for they could not do without English cloth, and 
the League broke up in disorder. 

“Thus,” says Friedrich List, “Elizabeth acted towards 
these merchants . . . who not very long before had, with sword 
in hand, compelled a King of England to recognise their privileges ; 
to whom, on more than one occasion, English kings had given their 
crown in pledge for loans ; and who had once carried their cruelty 
and insolence so far as to drown a hundred English fishermen 
because they had ventured to approach their fishing grounds.” 
And the great German economist adds this noteworthy moral to 
the tale: “‘ Had the English left everything to itselfi—laissé faire 
et laissé aller as the popular economical school recommends—the 
merchants of the Steelyard would be still carrying on their trade 
in London, the Belgians would be still manufacturing cloth for the 
English ; England would still have continued to be the sheep 
farm of the Hansards.” 

“At our final parting with the Steelyard merchants,’ says 
Macpherson, “‘ we may observe that they had in old times been a 
kind of a bank for our kings whenever they wanted money at a 
pinch; but they were sure to be well paid in the end for such 
assistances.” 

And is it not the case that a certain German capitalist now in 
London is a certain politician’s banker ? And how much German 
money has gone into the bottomless chest of the Free Trade 
Party since German interests were threatened by the Chamberlain 
campaign ? * 

II 

I have followed this little-trodden by-path of English history 

because it serves to illustrate what has taken place in history 


* Helen Zimmern in her excellent little book on The Hansa Towns (Story of the 
Nation series) gives the following account of the German methods of “ pacific penetra- 
tion”; “, . . the Lord Mayor of London received from them yearly a cask of the 
finest sturgeon, or two barrels of herring, or a hundredweight of Polish wax. An 
English alderman, annually chosen to adjust disputes between the natives and the 
foreigners, was presented each New Year's Day with fifteen golden nobles, wrapped up 
ina pair of gloves, by way of tender consideration for the feelings of the recipients. 
The Chief Inspector of Customs received about twenty pounds sterling, intended 
probably to make him indulgent in the excrcise of his duties. And so forth, making as 
a whole a most goodly sum thus wisely spent in fees and in conciliating those in power 
and office,” 
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much more modern. The German Zollverein took the place of 
the Hanseatic League, and the Zollverein, as List points out, is 
a far more formidable business. The Hanseatic League rested 
chiefly upon trade. The Hansa merchants were middlemen : 
they did not found themselves upon a national system or upon 
national industries: they had no foundations either in their own 
agriculture or their own manufactures: their chief idea was 
to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest: they had 
no real patriotism and although they might get the Emperor or 
the King of Spain or the Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights 
to fight for them, it was as a matter of business and mutual 
obligation. Therefore England’s national power broke them to 
pieces. But the Zollverein is a true national organisation of trade. 
It lends to the support of German merchants the greatest military 
organisation of the world, and the merchants found themselves 
also upon a great organised industry and a great organised 
agriculture. Germany, in fact, learned all these lessons which 
we have forgotten, and applied the Tudor national system to 
the commercial system of the Hanseatic League, thereby creating 
an economic power more formidable than any other single 
organisation in the world. 

Before this fortunate war broke out Germany was using this 
power to gain the same dominating position in these islands as 
she had occupied in the days of the Hansa. German finance in 
the City of London, German cotton brokers in Manchester, 
German trade agents everywhere were gathering the strings of 
power into their hands. Year by year we exported more and more 
unfinished cloth to Germany to be finished in German mills and 
sold as German goods; in the electrical industries, in the dye 
industry, in the arms and the iron and steel industries Germany 
had far outpaced us; in sugar production and in agriculture 
she was vastly our superior and she controlled most of the metals. 
We still had great wealth but we were losing economic power 
because we had no national system, and Germany organised 
nationally was playing for the future. 

And her political power seconded her economic power. Just 
as in the Middle Ages a Hansa merchant took the crown of a 
Henry or a Richard in pawn, so in the past ten years a German 
banker would dictate Free Trade to England through a con- 
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tribution to the funds of a Party. Why is it—or why was it— 
that a Free Trader is or was a pro-German and a pro-German a 
Free Trader? Why was a needy Plantagenet pro-Hansa ? Such 
questions might have led to the Tower in the time of Henry III ; 
they may lead to the Tower to-day. I shall pursue them no 
further. 

Yet they point to this conclusion, that the German interest 
in this country then as now was and remains Free Trade. The 
Germans hoped that by their national organisation of trade, 
they might so penetrate and dominate the British Empire as to 
make it a commercial appendage of the Zollverein. This con- 
spiracy was even more formidable than the military design to 
make us a conscript appendage. Liberals speak of extracting 
Prussian militarism out of the German nation, as if it were to 
be done like plucking the sting out of a wasp. But those who 
know the history of the Prussian know that he is the sort of 
insect in which the sting grows again. After Jena Leipsic. 
Englishmen have some comforting but hazardous illusions. One 
is that this war will bring about the downfall of the Hohen- 
zollerns: another that the Socialists will rise in the interests 
of “ Pacifism” and demand a national disarmament. For my 
part I think, judging from history, that the Hohenzollerns will 
be made the more popular by defeat—if they are defeated— 
and that the Socialists will always be Germans first and Socialists 
a long way afterwards. 

The source of German strength, upon which militarism is 
founded, is the Zollverein. Let our Free Trade Government 
break the Zollverein if they can and they will strike German 
power at its source in the wealth and unity of Germany. If they 
cannot do that let us talk no more nonsense about wars that end 
war; but prepare ourselves for the struggle, economic and 
preparatory, which must follow this war, however it may end. 
For there is a fire which burns in the heart of every German, a 
fire of hatred and revenge. Magnanimity will not quench it; 
defeat will not extinguish it. Easy terms will give it more power, 
hard terms more fuel. After the war Germany will set about, 


methodically, secretly, implacably, the destruction of the British | 


Empire, both by means of commercial penetration and military 


and naval preparation. The struggle will proceed in the years 
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of peace for future years of war, and it behoves Great Britain 
to make herself strong as the Tudors made England strong by 
tariffs as well as in ships and arms. 


IIl 


The Tudors, by the way, did not only fight Prussia, but had 
Russia as an ally. The first joint stock company founded in 
this country was the Russia Company, which had its origin in 
1553 and in these circumstances. The Prussians monopolised 
the Baltic and the sources of pitch, wax, tar, oil, hemp, and other 
things necessary to naval power; their allies, the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, the trade of the East and West Indies. Sebastian 
Cabot hoped that by way of the North Cape he might circumvent 
these monopolies. Of the commanders who sailed upon this 
brave undertaking Sir Hugh Willoughby, with seventy of his men, 
was frozen to death in a desolate harbour of Lapland; but 
Chancellor broke the blockade of the Baltic, just as we did in 
August by way of Archangel. There the kind Russian people 
gave him a hearty welcome, just as they are always ready to 
do however we may misunderstand and abuse them. It happened 
that the Tsar, Ivan Bazilowitz, was in revolt like ourselves against 
the tyrannies and extortions of the Hansa, and had closed their 
“counter ” in the great fair of Novgorod. He welcomed Chancellor 
with open arms and struck up an excellent trade agreement. A 
Russian ambassador was sent to London, where he safely arrived 
after being robbed by the Scotch on the way, and a brisk trade 
was developed between the two countries. We hear of English 
merchants taking their merchandise in canoes up the Dwina 
to Vologda thence overland to Jereslaw, down the Volga to 
Astrakan and across the Caspian Sea to the deserts of Tartary 
in their endeavours to reach China overland. 

How this happy intercourse languished and died I have not 
space to relate at any length. Hakluyt publishes a letter from 
a certain Thomas Alcocke, an agent of the company in Poland, 
telling how he had been imprisoned by the intrigues of the Hansa 
merchants who were conspiring with the King of Poland against 
both Russia and the Company, and who designed to intercept the 
English ships as they passed along the coast of Norway. Such 
intrigues and hostilities were ceaseless and formidable; but the 
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sea journey to Archangel was in itself in those days too perilous 
for profit. However it may have happened, German influence 
re-established itself in Russia and has lasted, with intervals, to 
this day. In the eighteenth century, in the reign of the Empress 
Anna, German influence at Court grew so strong that the Russians 
rose inrevolt and again turned the Prussians out of the country. 
But they came back and grew so strong that many times in 
Russian history Russia has been the tool of German policy. 

Many Russians believe that Germany intrigued Russia into the 
Japanese War to her own advantage: it is certain that when Russia 
was in difficulties owing to that war Germany forced upon her a 
tariff arrangement which was nothing short of the economic 
enslavement of Russia to Germany. About that time also there 
occurred a little incident which Russia has not forgotten. The 
Government was in dire straits for ready money in order to tide 
over @ very severe and dangerous crisis. An arrangement was 
made with the bankers of the other Powers, which was to be 
confirmed at a conference in London. When everything seemed 
settled the German Emperor suddenly gave his bankers orders 
to withdraw from the loan. It was merely the German method 
of showing Russia that it was unprofitable to be the friend of 
France, just such a piece of brutal blackmail as Germany has 
always been accustomed to use in her dealings with Russia. And 
a Russian statesman was exasperated into making this comment : 
“Germany will always be our nearest and dearest enemy.” 

The Tudor foreign policy is more hopeful now than in Tudor 
days. What hinders it? Not any lack of Russian friend- 
ships, nor the drifting icebergs of the North Cape; but the 
miserable prejudices of the Liberal Party. How are these preju- 
dices derived ? Half from our insular conceit, for we believe 
that we can always teach a country, the most remote and the 
most different, to govern itself upon British “ popular principles.”’ 
But this prejudice has been fanned and inflamed by German and 
Russian Jews for their own purposes and the purposes of Germany. 
The Russian Jew is at the back of the revolutionary movement : 
without him it would not exist. And it is not out of any love 
for the Russians that he plots and intrigues, but because he wants 
to get into his hands the economic and political power of a vast 
country and a simple and generous people. The Russian Govern: 
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ment is tyrannical, reactionary, autocratic. Why? Because 
it stands between the Russian Jew and the Russian peasant. Just 
so it is in India, where the British Raj is denounced by the lawyer 
and money-lending classes because it tries to stop usury and has 
organised co-operative banking for the ryot. But those who know 
Russia know that the Russian people love their Government and 
are well content under its fostering care. If they were the down- 
trodden slaves of the Nihilist picture, would they now be following 
their Grand Duke with such devotion to death or victory? Let 
us tear away this web of German-Jewish prejudice and see 
Russia as she is; then we shall learn to regard her with respect 
and even afiection, and co-operate with her to our mutual 
profit. 

Here, then, in this little story of the conflict between the 
Tudors and the Hanseatic League might be found the main lines 
of a national policy. But how shall we find a national Govern- 
ment, strong and patriotic like the Tudors, clear-sighted and far- 
seeing, incorruptible by foreign influence and unchained by Free 
Trade ? 

Not certainly from the Liberal Party, who are fighting not so 
much Germany, but an abstraction which they call Militarism. 
If you ask a Liberal why he is fighting Germany he will tell you 
that it is to defend not the existence of this country but Belgian 
neutrality. But if you ask him why we guaranteed Belgian 
neutrality you get beyond him: he does not know. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, who is far too clever to read history, thinks we are hypocrites 
because the Liberal gives this answer. He does not know, nor 
does the Liberal know, that we have fought for the independence 
of the Low Countries in almost every century since the Conquest. 
I suppose that every sod of that soggy land has drunk some 
English blood, and that we are fighting now above the unremem- 
bered bones of soldiers of Wellington, soldiers of Marlborough, 
soldiers of Cromwell, soldiers of Queen Bess, and the rusty mail 
and arrow heads of soldiers beyond those days who went to the 
wars in Flanders. When Pitt, as reluctantly as Mr. Asquith, 
went to war, he assigned as the chief cause the independence of 
Holland, which he called an interest vital to England. Palmerston 
threatened to fight poor old Louis Philippe when he marched an 
army into Belgium. Was all this hypocrisy ? By no means. 
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We fight because this scrap of paper means something to us—no 
less than the existence of the United Kingdom. 

We have always fought in Flanders because the Continental 
Power which seeks to dominate Europe tries to make this domina- 
tion sure by controlling the wealth, the manufactures and the 
harbours of the Netherlands. So it was with France, not once 
but several times, so it was with Spain, so it was with the Han- 
seatic League, so it is with Germany to-day. All these Powers 
we fought in their day, in order that we might maintain the 
balance of Europe on which, under Providence, our safety rests. 
But if a Liberal really came to understand that we were now 
fighting not only for some small and oppressed nationality but 
for so sordid a cause as British interest and British security, his 
enthusiasm would evaporate : he would lose interest in the war. 

Has it struck anybody as strange that we are trying to make 
war upon Germany without hurting her trade or her merchants 
in this country ? While Germany has sunk British merchant- 
men and done all in her power to injure every British trade 
and interest, imprisoning our people and sequestrating their 
businesses, this country has followed an opposite policy. 
British Law or at any rate British lawyers seem to have taken 
the Germans in England under their protecting wing. By 
a subtle irony of law they are styled “the King’s friends ” 
and given every right an Englishman possesses. Germany has 
been allowed to supply herself with the imports necessary for 
the business of killing our soldiers, and has been permitted also 
to carry on her export trade discreetly in neutral vessels. British 
merchants are compelled to pay their debts to the enemy and 
special provision has been made that these debts should be paid 
through branches of enemy firms in the United States. And a 
whole system of licences has grown up by which German goods 
may be brought into England. And when the Government was 
forced to pretend to establish a sort of blockade, what did it do ? 
It made a little arrangement by which German goods were to be 
seized and sold at war prices—the results to be returned to 
Germany after the war is over. 

Now what is the reason of all this? I look to the history of 
the Hanseatic League for an explanation, ‘“‘ Cette Ligue,” as old 
Tesaro says, “dont le principal revenue de cette couronne 
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depend.” ‘“ We want money,” said the spendthrift old kings. 
** We want Free Trade,” said the Hansa merchants. ‘‘ We want 
money,’ said the Liberal Party machine. ‘‘ We want Free Trade,” 
said the German importers. This war interrupts the arrangement, 
and compels a Party truce ; but when the war is over, the German 
importer will again be a power in the land. Why offend him 
now ? 

Moreover the Free Trader believes that trading with the 
enemy is a good policy. Thus Professor Thorold Rogers, in his 
admiring account of Free Trade Holland, remarks: “.. . like 
genuine traders, the most patriotic Hollander thought no scorn 
of selling materials of war to Philip of Spain and Louis of France. 
They believed, and quite correctly, that they could sell them 
the goods, and maintain war on a portion of the profits.”’* In 
fact the Free Trade theory has no place for Patriotism or Nation- 
ality : the cheapest market remains the cheapest market whether 
in war or in peace. 

But is the patriotic Briton content that after this war his 
country shall fall back into the old condition and once more be 
at the mercy of the German financier and the German protected 
producer ? Are German goods manufactured in war time to 
be allowed to flood our markets when peace bursts the leaky 
dam of war? Are German agents again to be allowed to pull 
the strings of British politics in the interests of Free Trade and 
German imports ? Or is it possible to hope for another Govern- 
ment patriotic like the Tudors and throned like them in the heart 
and interest of this stout old nation? What a wave of en- 
thusiasm might sweep over Great Britain if our statesmen and 
politicians were to throw in the fire of this war their made-in- 
Germany policy and declare with a whole heart and a free soul 
for Britain for the British! If they were like Queen Elizabeth to 
clap twenty per cent. upon German goods and to turn the Germans 
neck and crop out of this country we would again be a nation 
in truth with a national policy. We should no longer be divided 
into those whose interest is to import German goods and those 
whose interest is to support British industry. We should no 
longer be a nation divided against itself. 

Alas, that the enemy is still in England, strong, subtle, 

* Economic Interpretation of History, p. 218, 
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pervasive, insistent! People are afraid to speak ; they dare not 
be robustly British for fear of breaking the Party truce. The 
Government holds a quiet brief for the enemy and suppresses 
enthusiasm while pretending to evoke it. Friendship with 
Russia, which might lead to trade far exceeding in value our 
recent trade with Germany, is secretly discouraged. The British 
people are still told that their only interest in this war is a philan- 
thropic duty to restore Belgium. The Free Traders have neither 
national policy nor any trade policy but that of the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. As for the working man his natural patriotism is clouded 
by a theory : he believes that if only the State controlled industry 
his prosperity would be made. Like the Free Trader, the Socialist 
has no place in his theory for patriotism or for the spirit of 
nationality. Politics are rotten with internationalism : between 
a class that believes only in the cheapest market and a class that 
believes only in State ownership. The professional politician 
and the demagogue and the flabbiness of the Unionist Party 
almost forbid us to hope anything from the decrepit, flat-chested 
goddess of Constitutionalism. What this country sighs for is 
a Tudor, some one with strength to sweep the verminous breed of 
politicians aside, and take his stand upon a true British interest. 


Ian D. Cotvin 


THE ROYAL MARINES 


* THE first corps raised for sea-service,” says Mr. Richard Cannon,* 
‘is that which was formed by King Charles II, in the year 1664, 
when the war with Holland took place: this corps was com- 
manded by the Duke of York (afterwards King James IJ), then 
Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, and was designated ‘ The 
Admiral’s Maritime Regiment.’ ”’ 

This regiment, however, seems to have been incorporated in 
1689 in the Foot Guards, while two other Marine regiments were 
raised for service on board the Fleet, only to be disbanded again 
in 1698. 

Then when hostilities were renewed with France and Spain 
in 1702, six regiments were added to the regular Army as Marine 
Corps, and six of the regular regiments of Infantry were appointed 
for sea-service. Other regiments were also embarked, at different 
periods during the war, and they all seem to have participated 
in the taking of Gibraltar in 1704, a splendid piece of work, due 
entirely to the Navy and the Marines, including some Dutch 
Marines under the Prince of Hesse. The assault was one of the 
most difficult ever made, up precipitous rocks exposed to enfilading 
fire, and it lasted three days. Afterwards the fortress sustained 
a siege of seven months by 7000 men under the Marquis de 
Villadarias ; and another, lasting three years, from 1779 to 1782; 
to say nothing of attacks in 1727. But it proved impregnable 
to the Spaniards. 

Hence it is that the Marines, who were granted the style of 
“Royal” by George III, in 1802, bear on their colours, pre- 
sented to them by George IV, in 1827, the proud word “ Gibraltar.” 

To return, however, to the year 1762. On July 1 in that 


* Historical Record of the Marine Corps, compiled by Richard Cannon, Esq., Adjutant- 
General’s Office, Horse Guards [no date]. 
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year Queen Anne placed the Marine forces under the control of 

the Lord High Admiral, Prince George of Denmark, who directed 

that when the Marines were serving afloat, they should be under 

the command of the naval officers of the ships. Thus, it appears, 

was settled the status of the Royal Marines, as subservient to 

the Admiralty, from which they have suffered the disadvantages | 

and disabilities which it is the object of this paper to point out ; 

though it was not till 1755 that the Marine Corps was constituted : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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a branch of the permanent national forces, provided for in the 
annual vote of the House of Commons. 

Before 1755 the history of the Marines is therefore a very 
fluctuating one. Thus from 1714 to 1739, after the peace of 
Utrecht, there was no Corps of Marines on active service. Then, 
when the war again broke out with Spain in 1739, six regiments 
of Marines were raised, and four more in 1740. Wherever they 
went they distinguished themselves, and at the siege of St. 
Lazar they lost many officers and 600 men killed and wounded ; 
and in the same campaign they lost, by the end of 1714, nearly 
all their officers, while out of 6000 men only 2654 returned to 
England. 

So also in Jamaica and South America much of the heavy 
fighting fell to them, and all through the years 1744 to the General 
Peace in 1748, they took their full share of the fighting and 
always with credit. In 1748 they were disbanded, and in 1755, 
as already mentioned, were reconstituted on a permanent basis. 

Since those days they have served in the Crimean, Chinese, 
and Ashanti wars, in the Egyptian and Sudanese campaigns, and 
in the Boer War. In fact they have taken part in every war 
for over 200 years, and always with distinction, winning by their 
gallantry the Laurel Wreath, the Globe, and the Bugle which 
are inscribed on their colours. 

This brief and imperfect account of the deeds of the Royal 
Marines at least shows clearly that no body of men in the King’s 
forces has served more efficiently or more bravely. Whatever 
they have been called on to perform they have either done, or, 
with all the persistence and courage of which human endurance 
is capable, have attempted. 

Space is not at my disposal to prove in detail that the Royal 
Marines, both officers and men, are thoroughly trained for the 
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work they have or may have todo. Official records and statistics 
are available for any who need them. Suffice it here to assert, 
without fear of contradiction by any competent military authority, 
that the Royal Marine officers and men are not only first-rate of 
their kind, but they are also first-rate in comparison with any 
other British troops. But the manner in which their qualities 
have been passed over and belittled by those set in authority 
over them forms the second part of my story. 

I recently drew the attention of the House of Lords to the 
extraordinary exclusion of Marine officers from the highest 
Order of the Bath, the Grand Cross. By the statutes governing 
the Order, the G.C.B. can be conferred on officers of the Army 
and Navy, but not on those of the Royal Marines. As I then 
said, it is a great and undeserved slur on a splendid body of 
men ; but it is exactly indicative of the whole treatment meted 
out to the Marines by the Admiralty ; at whose Board, be it 
noted, the Marines have no representative. They are, in fact, 
absolutely under the thumb of the Naval authorities when afloat,* 
and, as will be seen, they do not escape it, even when engaged on 
military duties on shore. 

Thus a battalion of Marines, stationed at Suakim in 1884-5, 
was placed under the command of a Commodore, whose ship 
was lying out at sea ; and, in his absence, under the command of 
a young Naval Lieutenant.t The Colonel of the’ Marines naturally 
objected and stated that under such conditions it was impossible 
for the necessary work to be done. Thereupon the Commodore 
reported to the Admiralty that the officers of the Royal Marines 
were “no good and most inefficient.” The matter was brought 
before Parliament, and General Freemantle of the Guards was 
sent out to command at Suakim. The result was that the Marine 
battalion was sent to the front and selected for the post of honour ; 
not without reason, as the event was to show ; for when Sir John 
McNeil’s zareeba was attacked, it remained the only unbroken 


* It is only recently that Marine Officers haye been allowed to sit on court-martials on 
board ship on theirown men! A young captain, R.M., says: “ The life of R.M. officers 
on board H.M. ships beggars description. . . .” 

+ This was done in the face of the Admiralty’s promise to the House of Commons in 
1882-83 (in a debate on a similar incident in Egypt in 1882) that an Order in Council 
ghould be issued forbidding the practice, 
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battalion ; so that it was chiefly due to the Marines that the 
British and Indian Brigades were not annihilated. And they 
did this, even though they had been deprived of their artillery, 
which was given over to the bluejackets, with the result that the 
machine guns jammed at the most critical moment, the sailors 
not having been accustomed to work them. 

When honours were distributed for this campaign, the Marines 
were entirely passed over ; and when the neglect was pointed 
out in Parliament and in the Press, the honours grudgingly 
given were few and inadequate. 

In the same campaign a Royal Marine battalion was for a 
time at Ramleh, and, incredible as it may sound to civilian ears, 
it is a fact that the officers of that force were deprived of their 
power of discipline, which was given to Naval officers, who 
had to come over from ships lying in Alexandria, to award the 
necessary punishments. It is hard to imagine anything more 
subversive of order or more galling to officers than to be shorn of 
their executive authority. 

So much for instances of what has happened in the past and 
may happen again in the future ; because the Marines are not 
only an amphibious force, but an ambiguous one. That is to 
say, they are not, like every other force in his Majesty’s service, 
independent, except of the War Office or the Admiralty itself, 
but are apt to be under the orders of Naval Warrant Officers and 
even of Naval Petty Officers, ignorant of military work; and 
this is the case even when they are on land, brigaded with other 
troops for purely military purposes. Their own officers are of 
necessity experts in military affairs ; but it is on record that a 
certain Naval officer, thus placed over Marines and superseding 
their own rightful officer, was so ignorant even of military drill 
that he was obliged to read the words of command from a written 
paper. 

But partly, perhaps, at the bottom of this extraordinary 
state of things is the great discrepancy in rank (and consequently 
in pay) between Naval and Marine officers. Let us suppose that 
two cousins become Commissioned Officers at nineteen years of 

age, the one in the Navy, the other in the Marines. After ten 
years’ service the Naval officer becomes a Commander. Can the 
Marine officer attain a corresponding rank in the same time ? 
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By no means ; he will remain a Lieutenant, and will be only a 
Captain when he is thirty-eight years old. The Naval man will 
probably be in command of a ship, at the same age, and become 
a Rear-Admiral when he is forty-seven, when the Marine will be 
no more than a Major. 

Such is one of the consequences of allowing a military organisa- 
tion to be under naval administration, and the evidence of other 
unfair results of a similar nature are easy to be observed by those 
who are the unfortunate victims of them. But it is time the 
public observed them also. It is, in fact, not too much to say 
that, while the Naval officer has every avenue of advancement 
open to him, the Marine officer has nothing open to him in the 
superior ranks, and that even such appointments as he does 
sometimes get are inferior and subordinate. 

Thus the post of Adjutant-General of the Royal Marines 
ought to be an exceedingly important one. Yet the position is 
only that of a subordinate clerk, whose representations to his 
superior are not only ignored, as a rule, but sometimes treated 
with contempt ; as, for instance, when the Lords of the Admiralty 
have communicated their views to a junior officer in the Adjutant- 
General’s bureau, instead of to the Adjutant-General himself. 
Few men would take such a post, were it not for the increase of 
pension attached to it. 

The question of pay needs a thorough investigation, even 
though some reform has been recently made. Strange things 
have happened in the past and may happen again, due to the 
unstable equilibrium of the Marines between the Admiralty and 
the War Office. Thus in 1884 one of the duties of Marine officers 
was to vo by night from Alexandria to Cairo with an escort for 
ammunition trains. Naturally the officers detailed for these 
convoys expected to be paid their expenses. But the Admiralty 
saw a way out of that. It was a military duty, it said, and so 
repudiated the claim. The War Office did the same, of course, 
truly asserting that the Marines are borne on the Navy Vote, 
not on the Army Vote, for pay. 

In the same campaign the Marine officers in Egypt and the 
Soudan were paid, like the Army officers, three shillings a day, 
called the Khedivial allowance. The Admiralty were not clever 
enough to see a way out there ; but they simply hacked one out 
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by making the Marine officers refund the allowance out of their 
slender pay, on the conclusion of the war. It is needless to say 
that the Naval officers engaged on land not only received the 
allowance, but retained it. 

More serious, from the national point of view, than these 
petty persecutions, is the persistent avoidance, even in the stress 
ofthe present time, of employing Marine officers, however efficient, 
and the subordination of the few that are employed to men no 
better than themselves either in knowledge or experience. It 
must be borne in mind that the officers of the Marine Artillery 
are trained in Infantry duties, and those of the Infantry in 
Artillery duties. The Marines are, in fact, the only force in the 
world that is trained both as an Infantry and Artillery force. 
Now in the Active List and the Reserve List there is a large 
number of efficient Generals, Colonels, and Majors, either not 
employed at all or only employed in inferior posts, not in accor- 
dance with their military rank and training ; and this at a time 
when the crying need is for officers for ‘‘ Kitchener’s Armies ” 
and for the Territorial troops. 

On the other hand, many Naval officers, not only those on 
the Active List, but also Retired and Reserve officers, are given 
command of Brigades and Battalions, to say nothing of officers 
who are merely civilians, appointed to the Territorial Forces. 
Why should the country pay for Marine officers to be highly 
trained in all military duties if those available for such urgent 
work are either ignored altogether or poked away into wireless 
stations and inferior recruiting posts ? Surely all such officers 
as are physically fit should be employed with the battalions of 
*“* Kitchener’s Armies ”’ or in officering, in a proper rank, the 
Naval battalions that are to do soldiers’ work. Instead of this, 
those battalions are commanded by Retired and Reserve Naval 
officers, who have had no real military training at all. Surely 
they would be much more useful on board ships of war where 
they are in their own sphere and could set free Marine Officers, 
Active and Reserve, who should be attached to the Army entirely, 
for the duration of the war, so gazetted, and paid, and treated 
as Army officers. Perhaps the affair at Antwerp would not 
have been such a disastrous fiasco if the Naval Battalions, 
had been commanded by Regimental Lieutenant-Colonels of 
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the Marines.* Even as it was, it is clear that a worse result 
was only averted by the Marines’ gallantry and efficiency. At 
all events it is nothing short of a scandal that, at such, a time 
as this, Naval officers should be raised to the rank of General, 
Colonel, Major, and Captain, over the heads of Marine officers 
well known to the Army as efficient in all military duties. A 
double injury is thereby done to the country ; the warships lose 
trained sea-officers and the troops lose trained land-officers, now 
lamentably needed. 

Such is a short and inadequate account of the many draw- 
backs under which the Royal Marines suffer. All attempts in 
the past to investigate their grievances have been thwarted by 
the Admiralty. Once there was an establishment called The 
Royal United Service Institution. It still exists in name, but 
its utility has departed. It did good work, so long as the officers 
belonging to it were allowed to discuss freely the needs of the 
branches of the Service to which they belonged ; and the inde- 
pendence of debate was for many years guaranteed by the War 
Office and the Admiralty. But there came a day when an 
officer of the Royal Marines made a speech, quite a temperate 
one, in which he advocated increasing the efficiency of the Navy, 
when engaged in land operations, by using the talents and training 
of the officers of his corps. The printed report of this speech is 
in the journals of the Institution at Whitehall. Such an 
outrageous suggestion could not be passed over by my Lords of 
the Admiralty !_ Their view was expressed at the same Institution 
on another occasion, when an Admiral made a speech, the gist 
of which was that what the Navy required from officers of the 
Marines was not knowledge, energy, and ambition, but uncom- 
promising toil. Their proper réle, in short, was to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the Navy. Such being the senti- 
ments of the Admiralty it is small wonder that the enterprising 
Marine officer, who had ventured to propose a different plan, 
should be made to suffer for his temerity. He was deprived of 
his Staff appointment and sent, out of his turn, to a ship of war ; 
which meant, among other things, a severe pecuniary loss. Lord 
Methuen, who was Chairman of the Institution at that time, 


* It appears that there was a waste of officers in the Marines as each battalion 
had two Lieut,-Colonels, 
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openly said that such treatment of an officer, for merely initiating 
a useful discussion, would be the ruin of the Institution ; which 
has been the case. 

In a similar way, the Royal Marine Corps Journal has virtually 
disappeared, as the officers who supported it became suspect and 
consequently disconnected themselves from it, on various excuses. 

Even in the House of Commons the Admiralty has always 
succeeded in “ side-tracking ” the members who from time to 
time have made desultory enquiries into this or that glaring 
instance of the habitual injustice done to the Marines. Now it 
has been the parrot cry of “‘ the necessities of the Naval Service ” 
that has been the will-o’-the-wisp used ; now an extra sixpence 
added to the Marines’ pay ; now a sudden shower, short and 
meagre, of subordinate billets. As to the Departmental Committees 
from time to time appointed by the Admiralty to enquire into 
Royal Marine grievances, it is enough to say that when, as I hope, 
a Joint Committee of the Houses of Parliament sits, to do the 
same thing, the Chairman will not be an Admiral, the members 
of it will not be chosen by the Admiralty, there will be no sittings 
in cameraé nor burked evidence, no K.C.B.s nor Good Service 
Pensions awarded to those who “ prophesy smooth things,” and 
no black lists of those who refuse to do so. But it will then be 
shown that it is not for nothing that officers of Marines are called 
Pariahs, and the corps itself the Cinderella of the Services. Under 
the Navy Act they have no status whatever on board a battle- 
ship ; under the Army Act, not being borne on the Army Vote, 
they have no chance of relative promotion nor participation in 
increase of pay or allowances. “I have had twelve years’ service 
in the Marines,” said a father to his son, who in September 1914 
had asked for a commission in the corps, “and I would sooner 
see a son of mine thrown into the sea, with a millstone round 
his neck, than an officer of Marines.” ‘‘ Wherever one goes, 
whatever one does,” said a distinguished officer of Marines the 
other day, “‘ the fact of having been in the Marines is like ‘ the 
trail of the serpent ’ over everything.” Bitter words, but justifi- 
able ; for the position of the Marines is like that of men who 
work for one master, but whose wages are paid by another. The 
latter, having his own servants to pay, grudges the expense of 
someone else’s and reduces their wages to the lowest possible 
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limit. The former tells them that though they work for him 
they must look to the other master for reward. 

If it should appear that justice to the Royal Marines is con- 
sidered by the Admiralty to be incompatible with Naval require- 
ments, then let a radical reorganisation of the Marines be under- 
taken, so that the same opportunities, commands, honours, and 
rewards should be within their reach as are within the reach 
ofall ranks of the Army and Navy. Probably this can never be 
done until they are able to look for pay, rank, rewards, and 
emoluments to the War Office alone. Their present suspension 
between the War Office and the Admiralty results in the Navy 
getting all the sugar and their getting all the sand. The Army 
has always appreciated the Marines; but the generous recom- 
mendations of Army Generals, who have wished to reward 
Marine officers serving under them, have rarely been carried out, 
because the Admiralty feels that honours awarded to the Marines 
are honours lost to the Navy. 

Precedents for the suggestion here offered are to be found in 
the case of the Indian Artillery and Engineers and white regiments, 
when they were handed over to the Imperial Army ; and, to go 
farther back, when the so-called Ordnance Corps was placed 
under the War Office. Had that not been done, Britain would 
never have had a Roberts or a Kitchener. 

It would be easy to prove that when Marine officers are freed 
from the unjust and relentless handicap imposed on them by the 
Admiralty they win distinction in the Army, in the Indian and 
Colonial Services, and in the various public positions of civil life. 
Surely it is time the British nation should insist that, as they 
share with the Army the hardships and dangers of active service, 
so they should enjoy careers, commands, honours and rewards, 
pay and rank, equal to those enjoyed by Army officers. 


LATYMER 
Nore. Since writing the above I have asked in the House of Lords for a return 


of efficient officers of the Royal Marines (active and reserve) at present unemployed. 
The Admiralty declined to give the information. 
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DOGS IN LONDON 


THE subject of this paper, for which I am unable to find a properly 
descriptive title, will be certain changes noticeable during recent 
years in the dogs of the metropolis, and, in a less degree, of the 
country generally. At the same time there has been an improve- 
ment in the character of the dog population, due mainly to the 
weeding out of the baser breeds, but this matter does not concern 
us here; the change with which I propose to deal is in the temper 
and, as to one particular, the habits of the animal. This was the 
result of the famous (it used to be called the infamous) muzzling 
order of 1897, which restrained dogs throughout the country from 
following their ancient custom of quarrelling with and biting one 
another for the unprecedented period of two and a half years. 
Nine hundred days and over may not seem too long a period of 
restraint in the case of a being whose natural term runs to three- 
score years and ten, but in poor Tatters’ or Towzers’ brief existence 
of a dozen summers it is the equivalent of more than twenty years 
in the life of the human animal. 

As a naturalist I was interested in the muzzling order, and after 
noting its effects my interest in the subject has continued ever since. 
It should also, I imagine, be a matter of interest and importance to 
all who have a special regard for the dog or who are “devoted to 
dogs,” who regard them as the “friends of man,” even holding 
with the canophilists of the old Youatt period of the last century 
that the dog was specially created to fill the place of man’s servant 
and companion. Strange to say, I have not yet met with any 
person of the dog-loving kind who has himself noticed any change 
in the temper or habits of the dog during the last fourteen or fifteen 
years or has any knowledge of it. One can only suppose—and this 
applies not only to those who cherish a peculiar affection for the 


dog, but to the numerous body of London naturalists as well— 
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that the change was unmarked on account of the very long period 
during which the order was in force, when dogs were deprived of 
the power to bite, so that when the release came the former condition 
of things in the animal world was no longer distinctly remembered. 
It was doubtless assumed that, the muzzle once removed, all things 
were exactly as they had been before: if a few remembered and 
noticed the change, they failed to record it—at all events I have 
seen nothing about it in print. Circumstances made it impossible 
for me not to notice the immediate effect of the order, and at 
the end of the time to forget the state of things as they existed 
before its imposition. 

I was probably more confined to London during the years 
1897-9 than most persons who are keenly interested in animal life, 
and being so confined, I was compelled to gratify my taste or passion 
by paying a great deal of attention to the only animals that there 
are to observe in our streets, the dog being the most important. 
I also took notes of what I observed—my way of remembering not 
to forget; and, refreshing my mind by returning to them, I am 
able to recover a distinct picture of the state of things in the pre- 
muzzling times. It is a very different state from that of to-day. 
One thing that was a cause of surprise to me in those days was 
the large number of dogs, mostly mongrels and curs, to be seen 
roaming masterless about the streets. These I classed as pariahs, 
although they all, no doubt, had their homes in mean streets and 
courts, just as the ownerless pariah dogs in Eastern towns have 
their homes—their yard or pavement or spot of waste ground where 
they live and bask in the sun when not roaming in quest of food 
and adventures. Many of these London pariahs were wretched- 
looking objects, full of sores and old scars, some like skeletons and 
others with half their hair off from mange and other skin diseases. 
They were to be seen all over London, always hunting for food, 
hanging about areas, like the bone- and bottle-buyers, looking for 
an open dustbin where something might be found to comfort their 
stomachs. They also haunted butchers’ shops, where the butcher 
kept a jealous eye on their movements and sent them away with 
a kick and a curse whenever he got the chance. Most, if not all, 
of these poor dogs had owners who gave them shelter but no food 
or very little, and probably in most cases succeeded in evading the 
licence duty. 
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There is no doubt that in the past the dog population of 
London was always largely composed of animals of this kind— 
‘‘curs of low degree,” and a great variety of mongrels, mostly 
living on their wits. An account of the dogs of London of two 
or three or four centuries ago would have an extraordinary interest 
for us now, but, unfortunately, no person took the pains to write 
it. Caius, our oldest writer on dogs, says of “‘curres of the 
mungrel and rascall sort ’’—the very animals we want to know 
about: ‘‘Of such dogs as keep not their kind, of such as are 
mingled out of sundry sortes not imitating the conditions of some 
one certaine Spece, because they resemble no notable shape, nor 
exercise any worthy property of the true, perfect, and gentle 
kind, it is not necesarye that I write any more of them, but to 
banish them as unprofitable implements out of the boundes of 
my Booke.” It is regrettable that he did “banish” them, as 
he appears to have been something of an observer on his own 
account. Had he given us a few pages on the life and habits of 
the “rascal sorte” of animal, his Booke of Englishe Dogges, which 
after so many centuries is still occasionally reprinted, would have 
been as valuable to us now as Turner’s on British birds (1544) 
and Willoughby’s half a century later on the same subject, and 
as Gould’s brilliant essay on the habits of British ants—which, by 
the way, has never been reprinted—and as Gilbert White’s 
classic, which came later in the eighteenth century. 

That the bond uniting man and dog in all instances when the 
poor brute was obliged to fend for himself in the inhospitable 
streets of London was an exceedingly frail one was plainly seen 
when the muzzling order of 1897 was made. An extraordinary 
number of apparently ownerless dogs, unmuzzled and collarless, 
were found roaming about the streets and taken by hundreds 
every week to the lethal chamber. In thirty months the dog 
population of the metropolis had decreased by about one hundred 
thousand. The mongrels and dogs of the “rascal sorte” had 
all but vanished, and this was how the improvement in the 
character of the dog population mentioned before came about 
immediately, But a far more important change had been going 
on at the same time—the change in the temper of our dogs; and 
it may here be well to remark that this change in disposition was 
not the result of the weeding out process I have described. The 
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better breeds are not more amiable than the curs of low degree. 
The man who has made a friend and companion of the cur 
will tell you that he is as nice-tempered, affectionate, faithful, 
and intelligent as the nobler kinds, the dogs of “notable 
shape.” 

Let us now go back to the muzzling time of 1897-9, and I 
will give here the substance of the notes I made at the time. They 
have among my notes on many subjects a peculiar interest to me 
as a naturalist because in the comments I made at the time I 
ventured to make a prediction which has not been fulfilled. I 
was astonished and delighted to find that (on this one occasion) 
I had proved a false prophet. 


The dog-muzzling question (I wrote) does not interest me 
personally, since I keep no dog, nor love to see so intelligent and 
serviceable a beast degraded to the position of a mere pet or 
plaything—a creature that has lost or been robbed of its true 
place in the scheme of things. Looking at the matter from the 
outside, simply as a student of the ways of animals, I am surprised 
at the outcry made against Mr. Long’s order, especially here in 
London, where there is so great a multitude of quite useless 
animals. No doubt a large majority of the dogs of the metropolis 
are household pets, pure and simple, living indoors in the same 
rooms as their owners, in spite of their inconvenient instincts. 
On this subject I have had my say in an article on “ The Great 
Dog Superstition,’ for which I have been well abused; the only 
instinct of the dog with which I am concerned at present is that 
of pugnacity. This is like his love of certain smells disgusting 
to us, part and parcel of his being, so that for a dog to be per- 
fectly gentle and without the temper that barks and bites must 
be taken as evidence of its decadence—not of the individuai 
but of the race or breed or variety. Whether this fact is known 
or only dimly surmised by dog-lovers, more especially by those 
who set the fashion in dogs, we see that in recent years there has 
been a distinct reaction against the more degenerate kinds *— 


* Alas! since these notes were made, fourteen years ago, there has been a recru- 
descence of the purely woman’s drawing-room pet dog. The wretched griffon, Jooking 
like a mean cheap copy of the little Yorkshire—one of the few small pet animals which 
has not wholly lost its soul—appears to have vanished. But the country has now been 
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those in whose natures the jackal and wild-dog writing has quite 
or all but faded out—the numerous smal] toy terriers; the 
Italian greyhound, shivering like an aspen leaf; the drawing- 
room pug, ugliest of man’s (the breeder’s) many inventions; the 
pathetic Blenheim and King Charles spaniels, the Maltese, the 
Pomeranian, and all the others that have, so to speak, rubbed 
themselves out by acquiring a white liver to please their owners’ 
fantastic tastes. A more vigorous beast is now in favour, and 
one of the most popular is undoubtedly the fox-terrier. This is 
assuredly the doggiest dog we possess, the most aggressive, born 
to trouble as the sparks fly upward. From my own point of view 
it is only right that fox-terriers and all other good fighters should 
have liberty to go out daily into the streets in their thousands 
in search of shindies, to strive with and worry one another to 
their heart’s content; then to skulk home, smelling abominably 
of carrion and carnage, and, hiding under their master’s sofa, 
or other dark place, to spend the time licking their wounds until 
they are well again and ready to go out in search of fresh adven- 
tures. For God hath made them so. 

But this is by no means the view of the gentle ladies and 
mild-tempered gentlemen who own them, nor, I dare say, of any 
canophilist, whether the owner of a dog or not. What these people 
want is that their canine friends shall have the same liberty 
enjoyed by themselves to make use of our streets and parks 
without risk of injury or insult ; that they shall be free to notice 
or not the salutations and advances of others of their kind; to 
graciously accept or contemptuously refuse, with nose in air, 
accordirg to the mood they may happen to be in or to the state 
of their digestive organs, an invitation to a game of romps. 
This liberty and safety they do now undoubtedly enjoy, thanks 
to the much-abused muzzling order. 

It is true that to the canine mind this may not be an ideal 
liberty: “For on a knight that hath neither hardihood nor 
valour in himself, may not another knight that hath more force 
in him reasonably prove his mettle; for many a time have I 
heard say that one is better than other.” These words, spoken 
flooded with the Pekinese, and one is made to loathe it from the constant sight of it in 
every drawing-room and railway carriage and motor-car and omnibus, clasped in a 
Womans arms. 
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by the Best Knight in the World, exactly fit the case of the fox- 
terrier, or any other vigorous variety whose one desire when 
he goes out into the world is reasonably to prove his mettle. 
Tis an ancient and noble principle of action, conceivably advan- 
tageous in certain circumstances; but in the conditions in which 
we human beings find ourselves placed it is not tolerated, and the 
valour and hardihood of our Percivals may no longer shine in 
the dark forests of this modern world. 

Is it, then, so monstrous a thing, so great a tyranny, that 
the same restraint which has this long time been put upon the 
best and brightest of our own kind should now, for the public 
good, be imposed on our four-footed companions and servants ! 
True, we think solely of ourselves when we impose the restraint, 
but incidentally (and entirely apart from the question of rabies) 
we are at the same time giving the greatest protection to the 
dogs themselves. Furthermore—and here we come to the point 
which mainly concerns us—the reflex effect of the muzzle on the 
dogs themselves may now be seen to be purely beneficial. Con- 
fining ourselves to London, the change in the animals’ disposition, 
or at all events behaviour, has been very remarkable. It has 
forcibly reminded me of the change of temper I have witnessed 
in a rude, semi-barbarous community when some one in authority 
has issued an order that at all festivals and other public gather- 
ings every man shall yield up his weapons—knives, pistols, iron- 
handled whips, &c.—to some person appointed to receive them, 
or be turned back from the gates. The result of such a general 
disarmament has been an all-round improvement in temper, a 
disposition of the people to mix freely instead of separating into 
well-defined groups, each with some famous fighting-man, wearing 
a knife as long as a sword, for its centre ; also instead of wild and 
whirling words, dust raised, and blood shed, great moderation in 
language, good humour, and reasonableness in argument. 

In the same way we may sce that our dogs grow less and less 
quarrelsome as they become more conscious of their powerlessness 
to inflict injury. Their confidence, and with it their friendliness 
towards one another, increases; the most masterful or truculent 
cease from bullying, the timid outgrow their timidity, and in their 
new-found glad courage dare to challenge the fiercest among them 
to a circular race and rough-and-tumble on the grass. 
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Now all this, from the point of view of those who make toys 
of sentient and intelligent beings, is or should be considered pure 
gain. Moreover, this undoubted improvement could not have 
come about if the muzzle had been the painful instrument that 
some dog-owners believe or say. It seems to me that those who 
cry out against torturing our dogs, as they put it, do not love 
their pets wisely and are bad observers. Undoubtedly every 
restraint is in some degree disagreeable, but it is only when an 
animal has been deprived of the power to exercise his first faculties 
and obey his most importunate impulses that the restraint can 
properly be described as painful. Take the case of a chained dog ; 
he is miserable, as any one may see since there are many dogs 
in that condition, because eternally conscious of the restraint ; 
and the perpet:ial craving for liberty, like that of the healthy 
energetic man immured in a eell, rises to positive torture. Again, 

we know that smell is the most important sense of the dog, that 

it is as much to him as vision to the bird; consequently, to 

deprive him of the use of this all-important faculty by, let us 
| say, plugging up his nostrils, or by destroying the olfactory nerve 
in some devilish way known to the vivisectors, would be to 
make him perfectly miserable, just as the destruction of its sense 
of sight would make a bird miserable. By comparison the 
restraint of the muzzle is very slight indeed: smell, hearing, vision 
are unaffected, and there is no interference with free locomotion ; 
indeed so slight is the restraint that after a while the animal is 
for the most part unconscious of it except when the impulse to 
bite or to swallow a luscious bit of carrion is excited. 

We frequently see or hear of dogs that joyfully run off to 
fetch their muzzles when they are called to go out for a walk, 
or even before they are called if they but see any preparations 
being made for a walk: no person will contend that these are 
made unhappy by the muzzle, or that they deliberately weigh 
two evils in their mind and make choice of the lesser. The most 
that may be said is that these muzzle-fetchers are exceptions, 
though they may be somewhat numerous. For how otherwise 
can the fact be explained that some dogs, however ready and 
anxious to go for a walk they may be, will, on catching sight of 
the muzzle, turn away with tail between their legs and the expres- 


sion of a dog that has been kicked or unjustly rebuked? My 
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experience is that this attitude towards the muzzle of some dogs, 
which was quite common in the early muzzling days, is now rare 
and is dying out. The explanation, I think, is that as the muzzle 
is at first keenly felt as a restraint, imposed for no cause that 
the dog sees, it is in fact taken as a punishment, and resented as 
much as an undeserved blow or angry word would be. Every 
one who observes dogs must be familiar with the fact that they 
do very often experience the feeling of injury and resentment 
towards their human masters and companions. As a rule this 
feeling vanishes with the exciting cause; unfortunately, in some 
cases the sight of the muzzle becomes associated with the feeling 
and is slow to disappear. 

But if dogs still exist in this city of dogs that show any sign 
of such a feeling when a muzzle is held up before them, we can 
see that even in these supersensitive ones it vanishes the instant 
they are out of doors. Again, let any person watch the scores 
and hundreds of dogs that disport themselves in our grassy parks 
on any fine day, and he will quickly be convinced that not only 
are they happy but that they are far happier than any company 
of unmuzzled dogs thrown casually together. They are happier, 
madly happy, because they know—this knowledge having now 
filtered down into their souls—that it is perfectly safe for them 
to associate with their fellows, to be hail-fellow-well-met with 
all the dogs in the place, from the tiniest trembling lap-dog to 
the burliest and most truculent-looking bull-dog and the most 
gigantic St. Bernard or Danish boarhound. It is for us a happi- 
ness to see their confidence, their mad games, the way they all 
chase and tumble over one another, pretending to be furious and 
fighting a grand battle. 

I do not say that there is any radical or any permanent change 
in the dog’s character. Like other beasts, he is morally and 
mentally non-progressive ; that which the uninformed canophilist 
takes as progression is merely decadence. Remove the muzzle, 
and in a short time the habit which the muzzle has bred will fade 
away and the old bickerings and bullyings and blood-sheddings 
begin afresh. As it is, some dogs refuse to let their fighting temper 
rust in spite of the muzzle. 

In Hyde Park a few weeks ago I witnessed a sublime but 
bloodless battle between a Danish boarhound and a bull-dog. 
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Neither of them lost consciousness of the muzzle which prevented 
them from “‘ washing ” their teeth in one another’s blood; they 
simply dashed themselves against each other, then drew back 
and dashed together again and again, with such fury that they 
would, no doubt, have succeeded in injuring each other had 
not their owners, assisted by several persons who were looking 
on, succeeded in drawing them apart. 

One more instance of many which I have observed during the 
last two years. Thisis of a rather large and exceptionally powerful 
fox-terrier, who when out for a walk keeps a very sharp look- 
out for other dogs, and the instant he spies one not bigger than 
himself charges him furiously and with the impact hurls him to 
the ground, and, leaving him there, he dashes on in search of a 
fresh victim. 

These are, however, exceptions, few individuals having intel- 
ligence enough to find out a new way of inflicting injury. Asa 
rule the dog of ineradicably savage temper looks at his fellows 
as if saying, ‘“‘ Oh, for five minutes with this cursed muzzle off!” 
And the others, seeing his terrible aspect, are glad that the muzzle 
is on—a blessed muzzle it is to them; and if they only knew 
what the doggie people were saying in the papers and could 
express their views on the subject, many of them would be heard 
to cry out, “Save us from our friends!” 


The muzzling order had thus appeared to me as a sort of 
Golden Age of the metropolitan dogs—and cats, for these too had 
incidentally been affected and strangely altered in their habits. 
And here I must say that all I wrote in my note-book about the 
dogs during and just after the muzzling period has been compressed 
into as short a space as possible, and all I wrote about the cats 
(as indirectly affected by the order) has been left out for want of 
space to deal with the entire subject in a single article. 

When dog-owners were rejoicing to hear that the Board of 
Agriculture had come to the conclusion that rabies had been 
completely stamped out, and were eagerly looking forward to the 
day when they would be allowed to remove the hated muzzle 
from their pets, the prospect did not seem a very pleasant one 
to me and to many others who kept no pets. I was prepared 
once more for the old familiar but unforgotten spectacle of a big 
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dog fight in the streets producing a joyful excitement in a crowd, 
quickly sprung out of the stones of the pavement as it were, of 
loafers and wastrels of all kinds—keen sportsmen every one of 
them—a spectacle which was witnessed every day by any person 
who took a walk in London before the muzzling time. These 
scenes would be common again: in one day the dogs’ (and cats’) 
dream of perpetual peace would be ended, and all canines of a 
lofty spirit would go forth again like the good Arthurian knight 
and the Zulu warrior to wash his long-unused weapons in an 
adversary’s blood. But I was wrong. A habit had been formed 
in those two and a half years of restraint which did not lose its 
power at once: the something new which had come into the dog’s 
heart still held him. But it would not, it could not, hold him 
long. 

Days followed and nothing happened—the Golden Age was 
still on. I walked the streets and watched and waited; then, 
when nearly a week had elapsed, I witnessed a fine old-fashioned 
dog-fight, with two dogs in a tangle on the ground biting and 
tearing each other with incredible fury and with all the growls 
and shrieks and other warlike noises appropriate to the occasion. 
From all parts around the “ wond’ring neighbours ran”’ to look 
on, even as in former times down to the blessed year 1897. 

‘Just as I thought!” I exclaimed, and heartily wished that 
the President of the Board of Agriculture had made the muzzling 
order a perpetual one. 

Other days and weeks followed and I witnessed no serious 
quarrel, and later it was so rare to see a dog-fight in the streets 
and parks, the fight which one used to witness every day, that 
I began to think the new pacific habit had got a tighter grip 
on the animal than I could have believed. It would, I thought, 
perhaps take them two or three months to outgrow it and go 
back to their true natures. 

I was wrong again: not months only but years have gone 
by—fourteen to fifteen years—and the beneficent change which 
had been wrought in those thirty months of restraint about which 
so great a pother was made at the time by dog-owners has con- 
tinued to the present time. 

We may say that in more senses than one the dogs (and cats) 
of the London of to-day are not the same beings we were familiar 
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with in the pre-muzzling days. The object of that order we 
have seen was gained in the brief period of thirty months. Hydro- 
phobia for the first time in the annals of England had ceased to 
exist, and so long as the quarantine law is faithfully observed will 
perhaps never return. Up till the year of 1897 the average 
number of persons who perished annually as the result of a dog- 
bite was twenty-nine. “‘ Well, that’s not many in a population 
of forty millions,” cried the canophilists; but for twenty-nine 
who actually died of dog-madness, the most horrible shape in 
which death can appear to a human being, there were hundreds, 
and probably thousands, every year who lived for weeks and 


months in a constant state of apprehension lest some slight bite 
or abrasion received from the tooth of an angry or playful dog 
should result in that frightful malady. 

This was unquestionably a great, a very great gain: but 
Mr. Long had builded better than he knew, and I am not sure 
that the accidental result, the change in the dog’s habits in one 
particular, will not be regarded as the most important gain by 
those who are fond of dogs and by all who recognise that, in spite 
of some disgusting instincts which can’t be changed, the dog is 
and probably always will be with us—our one and only four- 


footed associate. 
W. H. Hupson 
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SOME FRESH ASPECTS OF THE 
WAR WITH THE BOCHES 


I. THE DUMPING-GROUND OF 
GERMAN LIES 


ENGLISHMEN who in bygone years resented and resisted the 
German practice of treating Great Britain as the chief dumping- 
ground of German lies can scarcely conceal their satisfaction 
that under the stress of war the storm is passing westwards, and 
that the Great Republic now fulfils the invidious role formerly 
allotted to us by the “ powers that be” in Berlin and Potsdam. 
Before the war there was no falsehood too grotesque to be palmed 
off on a confiding British public, and—thanks to the good offices 
of our Potsdam Party and our Potsdam Press—none too 
preposterous to be assimilated over here so long as it suited 
any German purpose. Since the war, despite the activities of 
the Independent Labour Party, who seem to have constituted 
themselves the unofficial Agents of the Boches, the British 
market has been temporarily closed, and it was consequently 
necessary to find an outlet for the greatest of German industries 
elsewhere. On all grounds the United States appeared to be 
a desirable substitute. In the first place it contains a huge 
German population constituting “Greater Germany” sufli- 
ciently powerful to terrorise the native Press and the Washington 
politicians. Secondly, the mass of the American public are even 
more ignorant of European affairs than we were until the scales 
fell from our eyes last August. Their credulity is unlimited, 
their capacity for swallow unique, and they are served by a 
meritricious sensational Press—for some mysterious reason never 
quoted in the old world—which meets all popular requirements. 
Considering our own experiences at the hands of the German 
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Emperor and his advisers, the ubiquitous activities of the German 
Press Bureau, not merely in Berlin, but under our very noses 
at the German Embassy in Carlton House Terrace, the per- 
formances of our public men, headed by the infallible and 
omniscient Lord Haldane, it would be affectation in us to be 
surprised at any successes which the Bernhardis, the Biilows, 
the Bethmann-Hollwegs, or the Ballins may achieve across the 
water, where it is even more difficult than it was here to bring 
them to book. So long as Lord Haldane adorns the Woolsack 
we have no locus standi as critics of Potsdam Parties elsewhere. 

It may be as well that Germany should have a vent in the 
foreign Press, because just now every utterance of every repre- 
sentative and official or semi-official German is of the utmost 
value to the Allies, and the fact that all prominent Boches are 
without exception everywhere on the whine is infinitely more 
significant and encouraging than any event ashore or afloat. 
It is emphatically a case of qui s’excuse s’accuse. The Peace of 
Europe was in the hands of a single individual last summer— 
Wilhelm II—and if we had war it was because he had become 
convinced that Germany’s hour had sounded and that the 
moment was favourable for the annihilation of her immediate 
neighbours and the establishment of German hegemony over 
Europe. 

Possibly the French Yellow Book never reached the United 
States. It certainly never reached the mass of the American 
people, or it would be impossible for them to become the dumping- 
ground of German lies. If the French Yellow Book is unknown 
in Washington and New York, we are none too familiar with 
it in London. It has been perfunctorily published, but never 
seriously read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested for the 
simple reason that it does not suit our Government—and under 
the Defence of the Realm Act we are all more or less in the hands 
of our Government—that the remarkable warnings courageously 
circulated by the French Government, upon whom their military 
arrangements show that they were wasted, should be the common 
property of the man in the street on this side of the Channel. 
British Ministers cut a pitiful figure in the light of the illumi- 
nating document, dated “‘ Berlin, November 22, 1913,” in which 
M. Jules Cambon, the French Ambassador at Berlin, narrated an 
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ominous conversation between the German Emperor, the Chief of 
the German General Staff (General von Moltke), and the King of the 
Belgians, containing the plainest possible intimation that Germany 
was on the look-out for an opportunity of precipitating Arma- 
geddon. I make no apology for reproducing its text, because 
it makes even more interesting reading to-day than at the time 
it was written, while its publication occurred at a moment 
when our attention was absorbed by a peculiarly critical phase 
of the war: 
“ Berlin, November 22, 1913. 

““T have received from an absolutely sure source a record 
of a conversation which is reported between the Emperor and 
the King of the Belgians, in the presence of the Chief of the 
General Staff, General von Moltke, a fortnight ago—a conversa- 
tion which would appear greatly to have struck King Albert. 
I am in no way surprised by the impression created, which 
corresponds with that made on me some time ago. Hostility 
against us is becoming more marked, and the Emperor has ceased 
to be a partisan of peace. The German Emperoyr’s interlocutor 
thought up to the present, as did everybody, that William II, 
whose personal influence has been exerted in many critical 
circumstances in favour of the maintenance of peace, was still 
in the same state of mind. This time, it appears, he found him 
completely changed. The German Emperor is no longer in his 
eyes the champion of peace against the bellicose tendencies of 
certain German parties. William II has been brought to think 
that war with France is inevitable, and that it will have to come 
to it one day or the other. The Emperor, it need hardly be 
said, believes in the crushing superiority of the German army 
and in its assured success. 

“General von Moltke spoke in exactly the same sense as 
his Sovereign. He also declared that war was necessary and 
inevitable, but he showed himself still more certain of success. 
‘For,’ said he to the King, ‘this time we must put an end to 
it’ (cette fois al faut en finir), ‘and your Majesty can hardly 
doubt the irresistible enthusiasm which on that day will carry 
away the whole German people.’ 

“The King of the Belgians protested that to interpret the 
intentions of the French Government in this manner was to 
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travesty them, and to allow oneself to be misled as to the feelings 
of the French nation by the manifestations of a few hotheads or 
of conscienceless intriguers. 

“The Emperor and his Chief of General Staff none the less 
persisted in their point of view. 

“ During this conversation the Emperor, moreover, appeared 
overwrought and irritable. As the years begin to weigh upon 
William II the family traditions, the retrograde feelings of the 
Court, and, above all, the impatience of soldiers, are gaining 
more ascendancy over his mind. Perhaps he may feel I know 
not what kind of jealousy of the popularity acquired by his son, 
who flatters the passions of the Pan-Germans, and perhaps he 
may find that the position of the empire in the world is not 
commensurate with its power. Perhaps,also, the reply of France 
to the last increase in the German army, the object of which was 
to place Germanic superiority beyond question, may count for 
something in these bitternesses, for whatever one may say, it is 
felt here that the Germans cannot do much more. One may ask 
what lay behind the conversation. The Emperor and his Chief 
of General Staff may have intended to impress the King of the 
Belgians, and to lead him not to resist in case a conflict with 
us should arise. Perhaps, also, there may be a desire to have 
Belgium less hostile towards certain ambitions displayed here 
with regard to the Belgian Congo. But this latter hypothesis 
does not seem to me to be compatible with the intervention of 
General von Moltke. 

“Further, the Emperor William is less master of his im- 
patience than is generally believed. More than once I have 
seen him allow his innermost thoughts to escape. Whatever 
may have been the object of his conversation, which has been 
reported to me, the confidence has none the less the gravest 
character. It corresponds with the precariousness of the general 
situation, and with the state of a certain portion of opinion in 
France and in Germany. If I were allowed to draw conclusions 
I would say that it would be wise to take into account the new 
fact that the Emperor is growing familiar with an order of ideas 
which formerly was repugnant to him, and that, to borrow from 
him a phrase he likes to use, ‘ We should keep our powder dry.’ 

“ JULES CAMBON” 
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There isabundant contemporary evidence as to the attitude of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and the War Party, of which his Imperial 
Majesty had become the leading spirit during the year preceding 
war. It has only lately transpired that General von Bernhardi 
himself, who to the surprise of all has now joined the whiners in the 
United States as one of the ‘“‘ much misunderstood,” was actually 
on a confidential tour across the Atlantic in the year 1913 to 
prepare the German-Americans for the approaching struggle, 
which seems to have taken many of them lesswunawares than it 
took other people. 

Had there been any doubts as to the attitude of the men 
who count in Germany towards Armageddon, they would have 
been fully resolved by the obstinate resistance offered by the 
Berlin Government to every single proposal calculated to preserve 
peace throughout the diplomatic crisis at the end of July. It was 
suddenly discovered in Berlin, which has run Vienna for many 
years, especially since the ascendancy of Wilhelm II, over the ill- 
fated Archduke Franz Ferdinand, that it was quite out of the 
question even to tender pacific counsel in the Austro-Hungarian 
capital, still less to second Sir Edward Grey’s earnest appeal for 
Conference, lest Germany should hurt Austrian susceptibilities ! 
But there were not only sins of omission. A word from Wilhelm II 
between July 23 and July 31 would have instantly brought the 
Austrian Ally to reason. That word was never forthcoming, 
but there was worse. At the last moment, when it was not too 
late, the Dual Monarchy discovered that she had been living in 
a fool’s paradise as regards Russia, who the Germans had pledged 
their reputation would take the dismemberment of Serbia “lying 
down.” Austria had been willing and eager for a small war, 
a “punitive expedition” against Belgrade, as it was termed, 
but she was not ripe or anxious for Armageddon, and she made 
a despairing and desperate effort to wriggle out of it in the closing 
hours of July. The episode and its tragic sequel must surely 
settle the responsibility of the German Emperor in the mind of 
every one who cares to exercise his faculties. It is recorded in 
the historic despatch of Sir Maurice de Bunsen (British Ambas- 
sador in Vienna), to whose arraignment there has been no reply. 
The change of front in Vienna seems to have occurred on July 30, 
when Russia had partially mobilised against Austria in con- 
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sequence of the latter’s attack upon Serbia. Two days before 
(July 28) Count Berchtold (Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister) 
had been quite intractable and refused to authorise the Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassador in St. Petersburg to continue “the 
hopeful conversations which have been taking place” with 
M. Sazonoff (the Russian Foreign Minister). But now at last 
when his eyes were opened on the edge of the precipice, Count 
Berchtold ‘“‘received M. Schebeko (Russian Ambassador in 
Vienna) again in a perfectly friendly manner and gave his consent 
to the continuance of the conversations at St. Petersburg.” Sir 
Maurice de Bunsen adds: “From now onwards the tension 
between Russia and Germany was much greater than between 
Russia and Austria.” Why? Simply because the Supreme 
War Lord of Germany, who had returned from a diplomatic 
absence while the situation developed, was bent on war. 

As between Russia and Austria-Hungary “‘an arrangement 
seemed almost in sight, and on August 1 I was informed by 
M. Schebeko that Count Szapary (Austro-Hungarian Ambassador 
in §. Petersburg) had at last conceded the main point at issue 
by announcing to M. Sazonoff that Austria would consent to 
submit to mediation the points in the Note to Serbia, which 
seemed incompatible with the maintenance of Serbian inde- 
pendence. M. Sazonoff,’ M. Schebeko added, “had accepted 
this proposal on condition that Austria would refrain from the 
actual invasion of Serbia.” As our Ambassador tells us, ‘‘Austria, | 
in fact, had finally yielded, and that she herself had at this point 
good hopes of a peaceful issue is shown by the communication 
made to you (Sir Edward Grey) on August 1 by Count Mensdorff | 
(Austro-Hungarian Ambassador in London) to the effect that 
Austria had neither ‘banged the door’ on compromise, nor cut 
off the conversations.” Right up to the end the Russian 
Ambassador in Vienna ‘‘ was working hard for peace. He was | 

| 
| 


holding the most conciliatory language to Count Berchtold, and 
he told me that the latter, as well as Count Forgach (the Under- 
Secretary), had responded in the same spirit. Certainly it was 
too much for Russia to expect that Austria would hold back 
her Armies, but this matter would probably have been settled 
by negotiation, and M. Schebeko repeatedly told me he was 
prepared to accept any reasonable compromise.” Therefore 
VoL, LXV 26 
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by August 1 both the principals were reasonable, pacific, con- 
ciliatory and anxious for amicable arrangement. Why this 
Armageddon ? Because, as Sir Maurice de Bunsen’s despatch 
tells us, “unfortunately these conversations at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna were cut short by the transfer of the dispute to the 
more dangerous ground of a direct conflict between Germany 
and Russia. Germany intervened on July 31 by means of her 
double ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Paris. The ultimatums 
were of a kind to which only one answer is possible, and Germany 
declared war on Russia on August 1 and on France on August 3. 
A few days’ delay might in all probability have saved Europe 
from one of the greatest calamities in history.” In other words, 
Germany declared war on Russia on August 1 for the sake of 
war. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen had put his hand upon fons et origo 
mali in the following telegram to Sir Edward Grey, July 30: 

** Although I am not able to verify it, I have private informa- 
tion that the German Ambassador (i.e. in Vienna) knew the 
text of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia before it was despatched, 
and telegraphed it to the German Emperor. I know from the 
German Ambassador himself than he endorses every line of it.” 
In the German official White Book, which has been largely 
circulated among Americans, even though it may not have 
reached the masses, Germany not only applauds Austria’s 
attitude towards Serbia, but vaunts her own responsibility for 
the common policy in these explicit terms: ‘‘ Under these 
circumstances it was clear to Austria that it was not compatible 
with the dignity and the spirit of self-preservation of the Monarchy 
to view idly any longer this agitation across the border. The 
Imperial and Royal Government appraised (stc—apprised ?) 
Germany of this conception and asked for our opinion. With 
all our heart we were able to agree with our Ally’s estimate of 
the situation, and assure him that any action considered necessary 
to end the movement in Serbia directed against the conservation 
of the Monarchy would meet with our approval.” There is 
surely no room for any shadow of misunderstanding here. The 
German Government avows full responsibility in terms for the 
Austrian Note to Serbia. It even dots the i’s and crosses the 
t’s, because the German official White Book adds: ‘“ We were 
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perfectly aware that a possible warlike attitude of Austria- 
Hungary against Serbia might bring Russia in the field, and 
that it might therefore involve us in a war, in accordance with 
our duty as Allies.” There was no shirking responsibility here. 
No whining, no “ Please, sir, it wasn’t me, it was the other boy.” 

‘We could not, however, in these vital interests of Austria- 
Hungary, which were at stake, advise our Ally to take a yielding 
attitude not compatible with his dignity, nor deny him our 
assistance in these trying days.” It is all-important that we 
should understand the genesis of the war, without which we 
cannot hope to understand the issues involved or the need of 
fighting to a finish and dictating terms of peace which will secure 
Europe against the recurrence of catastrophe. This German 
document tells us, so that all who run may read, that an 
ultimatum which spelt war and was obviously intended to make 
war inevitable was drafted in consultation with Germany. It 
was therefore just as much a German document as an Austrian 
document, and the responsibility of Germany is identical with 
that of her Ally. Indeed, without stretching a point, the 
responsibility of the predominant member in the Triple Alliance 
was greater than that of her “ brilliant second,’ who would 
never have dared to despatch such a challenge to Russia unless 
secure in the support of the Mailed Fist, and convinced as we 
now know that Germany would be able to intimidate Russia. 

Herr Maximilian Harden, perhaps the only independent 
journalist in Germany, and certainly the only German journalist 
with courage, thus clinched the matter in Die Zukunft of August 1, 
1914: 

* If it were even conceivable that the German Chancellor did 
not exactly know, to the smallest detail, what Austria was about 
to demand at Belgrade, even conceivable that we (7.e. Germany) 
should have been taken by surprise by such an explosive Note 
(as the one to Serbia) we should be sitting in a tighter place 
than during the existence of the German Confederation, and we 
should be not Austria’s reserve, but her lackeys. Our national 
pride would flare up against an Alliance which did not deign 
to consult us but placed upon us the chief burden of action. 
The Alliance, indeed, is now no longer what it was; it is much 
less favourable to us. Austria would have to employ a great 
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part of her Army in guarding her frontiers against Italy, 
Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro, before she could stand by 
us against a Russian attack. The very idea that she could 
suddenly force us into conflict with the strongest coalition in 
history would cause German self-esteem and the sense of the 
right of Germany to shape her own destiny, to burst out into 
holy anger. Why allow such dangerous legends to circulate ? 
Why not admit what is and must be the truth, namely that 
between Vienna and Berlin everything was jointly prepared ? 
[my italics]. We should be mere slaves unworthy of the men 
who achieved Prussian predominance in Germany, we should 
be like drunken sleeping grooms in Macbeth if fifty years after 
K6nigegritz things could be otherwise.” 

All these things, of course, were written and published in 
the happy days before the German failure on two fronts and 
many seas had convinced even the German Crown Prince that 
“there was no War Party in Germany.” 

Curiously enough further testimony as to the true character 
of the Austro-Hungarian aggression upon Serbia is provided by 
no less a person than Professor Hans Delbriick in the February 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. He acknowledges that in her 
Ultimatum Austria demanded “ conditions which would have 
placed Serbia under her permanent control,” and that “ Count 
Berchtold, by expressing his Note in terms as incisive as possible, 
placed before the Tsar the immediate alternative of war or peace.” 
Is any further evidence of responsibility for Armageddon needed ? 

In the face of such facts, which could be multiplied ad 
infinitum, the German Emperor’s latest effort to bamboozle 
America through the instrumentality of Herr Ballin is not 
perhaps the limit of effrontery because that limit will never 
be reached, but it is a “tall order.” Doubtless time hangs 
heavy on the hands of Herr Ballin. His occupation is gone. 
The Hamburg-Amerika Line, of which he is the proud President, 
is for the time being hors de combat. He has consequently had 
leisure to visit his Sovereign at the seat of war whence he brings 
back the exhilarating news that ‘‘ The Emperor is directing every 
detail of the campaigns on both fronts.” Herr Ballin has 
graciously accorded an interview to Mr. von Wiegand on behalf of 


the New York World, which was published in that paper on April 14. 
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Its importance is enhanced by the fact that ‘‘It took place in 
Hamburg immediately after the return of Herr Ballin from the 
front, where he had a long audience with the Emperor, whose 
views of the war he was authorised to communicate to the New 
York World.” It is consequently the Mailed Fist who speaks. 
The Emperor had said to Herr Ballin, obviously for export to 
the United States, as it would find no market in Europe: “I 
never desired this war. Every act of mine in the twenty-six 
years of my government proves that I did not want to bring 
about this or any other war.” “Who then,” naturally enquired 
the correspondent, “does the Emperor consider responsible for 
the war?” To this question Herr Ballin made the following 
amazing confession to the effect that Germany would have 
avoided war had she known that Great Britain would take part 
in it. “We all feel that this war has been brought about by 
England. We honestly believe that Sir Edward Grey could 
have stopped it. If, on the first day, he had declared, ‘ England 
refuses to go to war because of the internal questions between 
Serbia and Austria,’ then Russia and France would have found 
a way to compromise with Austria. If, on the other hand, Sir 
Edward Grey had said England was ready to go to war, then, 
for the sake of Germany [my italics] probably Austria might have 
been more ready to compromise. But by leaving his attitude 
uncertain and letting us understand that he was not bound to 
go to war, Sir Edward Grey certainly brought about the war. 
If he had decided at once one way or the other, Sir Edward Grey 
could have avoided this terrible thing.” 

These declarations are noteworthy on many grounds and 
not the least as indicating a striking change of view on the 
part of Herr Ballin himself and of his Sovereign since the 
spacious days of August, when these two great men believed 
the world to be at the feet of Germany. The reader may 
remember that during that month (August 12, 1914) the 
Times published, and we reproduced (see September National 
Review, p. 68), a letter dated August 2 which, as was 
then stated, “bore the name of a personage holding a pro- 
minent position in Germany and standing in a close personal 
relationship to the German Emperor.” I hazarded the sug- 
gestion that the personage in question was Herr Ballin, which 
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the Times now (April 15) states to have been the case. This 
letter was timed to reach the Times for publication on the 
morning of August 3, the day of Sir Edward Grey’s speech in 
the House of Commons. It was so at variance with facts that 
it was withheld for some days. Nevertheless, about midnight 
on Monday the Times received this strange telegram from Berlin 
addressed to a London representative of the Wolff Bureau, the 
German official Telegraph Agency, ‘‘ Times is publishing Ballin’s 
statement on the situation. Please telegraph it word for word. 
(Signed) Wotrr Bureau.” The object of this transparent 
manceuvre was both to mislead British opinion as to German 
policy and German opinion as to British policy, as Herr Ballin’s 
letter would have appeared in the German Press from the Times 
as a pronouncement approved by the Times. Doubtless he wrote 
then, as he speaks now, in the name and with the authority of 
the Emperor, but how very different was Herr Ballin’s appeal 
to the British public last August, to whom Russia was repre- 
sented as the real criminal from his appeal to the American public 
in April 1915, when Great Britain has taken Russia’s place as 
the arch villain. The reader will remember that by August 2, 
the date on Herr Ballin’s letter, Germany had not only launched 
her ultimatums against France and Russia, but she had already 
declared war upon Russia, and was about to declare war upon 
France. August 2, 1914. 
“T hear with astonishment that in France and elsewhere 
in the world it is imagined that Germany wants to carry on 
an aggressive war, and that she had with this aim brought 
about the present situation. It is said that the Emperor was of 
the opinion that the moment had come to have a final reckoning 
with his enemies. But what a terrible error that is! Whoever 
knows the Emperor as I do, whoever knows how very seriously 
He takes the responsibility of the Crown, how His moral ideas 
are rooted in true religious feeling, must be astonished that 
any one could attribute such motives to Him. He has not wanted 
the war; it has been forced upon Him by the might of circum- 
stances. He has worked unswervingly to keep the peace, and 
has, together with England, thrown his whole influence into 
the scales to find a peaceful solution in order to save his people 
from the horrors of war.” We were then in high favour with 
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Herr Ballin and his Sovereign, who must have hoped, late 
as it was, to beguile us into betraying a plain duty. “ But 
everything has been wrecked upon the attitude of Russia, 
which, in the middle of negotiations which offered good outlook 
of success, mobilised her forces, wherewith she proved that she 
did not mean in earnest what her assurances of peaceful intentions 
indicated. Now Germany’s frontiers are menaced by Russia, 
which drags her Allies into the war; now Germany’s honour is 
at stake. Is it possible under these circumstances that the 
most peaceloving Monarch can do otherwise than take to the 
sword in order to defend the most sacred interests of the nation ? 
.. . It must be stated again, Russia alone forces the war upon 
Europe. Russia alone must carry the full weight of responsibility ” 
[my italics]. 

Nettled by this exposure, Herr Ballin has, through the instru- 
mentality of the Cologne Gazette (April 18), sought to explain 
away his unfortunate letter of August 2 by the simple process of 
denying that he ever wrote it, and as an earnest of his good faith 
he produces another letter which he alleges he wrote to Mr. John 
Walter, the Chairman of the Times Company. We reproduce 
this as translated by the Times (April 19): 

“My dear Mr. Walter [Sehr geehrter Herr Walter],—On my 
return from a journey I found your friendly letter of July 3, 
for which I thank you most warmly [verbindlichst]. In the few 
weeks which have elapsed since the sunny days of Kiel week a 
change of such incalculable significance has been effected that one 
can hardly grasp it. Perhaps only a few hours will still elapse 
before the last fatal decision, and yet one still cannot believe that, 
only because Austria was compelled by year-long provocations 
to undertake a kind of punitive expedition against Serbia, Russia 
and Germany, and perhaps also France and Italy, and possibly 
even England, will become involved in a world war by which none 
of these countries can gain anything, but through which values, 
to an extent of which human mind is unable to form a conception, 
would be destroyed. 

“Tt is not my task to investigate individually the grounds 
for this sudden change in events. I would only emphasise one, - 
and I should be grateful to you if you would find room for this, 
my view, in your valued paper, as I see the opinion is disseminated 
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that Germany wishes to wage this war, not as a war of defence, 
but as a so-called preventive war—that is, as a war which, without 
any special cause, is conjured up only with the thought that the 
time for waging a waris favourable. I hope the people of England 
will not give credit to so slanderous an opinion, for it is known 
in England, through numerous personal relations to leading men 
in Germany, that the German people can see that its great interests 
in world trade and world commerce will thrive and flourish only 
with peace. 

“Tt is equally well known that all the efforts of the German 
Kaiser and his Chancellor are directed towards rendering our 
relations to foreign peoples peaceable and friendly. Every one 
who knows the German Kaiser will share my opinion that it 
most grossly contradicts his religious views to draw the sword 
unless it be for the honour and welfare of his people, and that 
the thought of a preventive war is inconceivable for a man of his 
views. 

“May diplomacy succced in this last hour in the great work 
of the maintenance of peace. 

“Tam, Sehr geehrter Herr Walter, 
 Aufrichtig ergeben 
“THR 
“* BALLIN.” 


This is evidently the kind of letter which, in the wisdom that 
comes after the event, Herr Ballin would like to have written 
last August, and it would be scarcely surprising if a campaign 
of similar letter-writing were inaugurated to-day by the Ballins, 
the Von Gwinners, the Beit von Speyers, and other Boches who, 
through their connections over here, have been able to keep 
throughout the war in intimate touch with the cosmopolitan 
section of our haute finance. The most curious feature of these 
competitive letters from Herr Ballin—the one published last 
August by the Times and republished since and never until now 
repudiated by Herr Ballin, though he is obviously a reader of 
the Times—is that Mr. John Walter did receive the one which its 
author now finds it convenient to repudiate under circumstances 
which would appear to establish its authenticity. The Times 
informs us: ‘‘ The letter which we did receive and have more 
than once published in these columns was telegraphed in Germany 
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by Herr Ballin to the Hamburg-Amerika Offices in London for 
Mr. Walter on August 2. It was translated by Count Wengersky, 
the London representative of the Hamburg-Amerika Company, 
and delivered by him personally to Mr. Walter, in Herr Ballin’s 
name, towards midday on August 2. Its receipt was formally 
acknowledged by telegram. As it was not addressed directly 
to the Editor of the Times we described it as a ‘ communication * 
when publishing it on August 12, and stated that it ‘ bore the name 
of a personage holding a prominent position in Germany and 
standing in a close personal relationship to the German Emperor.’ ” 
On the other hand, “ ‘the letter’ alleged by the Cologne Gazette 
to have been addressed on August 1 by HerrBallin to Mr. Walter 
has never been received either by Mr. Walter or at the Times 
office.’ Both Mr. Walter and the Times only knew of its 
existence from its appearance in the Cologne Gazette! 

He who sups with the Devil needs a long spoon. Americans 
should know how to profit by British experience of German 
trickery, though no man can live long enough to hope to get to 
the bottom of it. The faking of documents is strictly Bismarckian, 
though the Iron Chancellor was less clumsy and more successful 
than his imitators.* On one famous occasion he is believed to 
have temporarily prejudiced a Russian emperor against the 
French with the object of postponing the Franco-Russian rap- 
prochement, which was one of his nightmares, by concocting a 
skilful set of forgeries for the beguilement of the Tsar. 

Unfortunately for Herr Ballin and those who are engaged in 
the impossible task of representing Germany as a peaceful, 
unaggressive Power, from whose thoughts nothing was further 
than war last August, or any other breaches of the comity of 
nations and the public law of Europe, the fatal declaration of 
the German Imperial Chancellor in the Reichstag on August 4 
remains on record, which is responsible for the rumour that 
Dr. Bethmann-Hollweg will be one of the first victims of the 
débacle when the day of reckoning comes. It should always be 
borne in mind on both sides of the Atlantic by those who wish to 
understand the present Armageddon because it conclusively 
establishes that when embarking on the “frightful adventure ” 
which was expected to be finished by Christmas with the dis- 


memberment of France preparatory to the destruction of the 
* The equally amazing sequel is referred to in Episodes. 
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Russian army, Germany was merely carrying out the full 
Bernhardi creed: 

“Gentlemen, we are now in a state of necessity, and necessity 
knows no law! Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and 
perhaps [as a matter of fact, the speaker knew that Belgium had 
been invaded that morning] are already on Belgian soil. Gentle- 
men, that is contrary to the dictates of International Law. It 
is true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that 
France is willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as 
her opponent respects it. We knew, however, that France stood 
ready for the invasion. France could wait, but we could not 
wait. A French movement upon our flank upon the lower Rhine 
might have been disastrous. So we were compelled to over-ride 
the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Governments. 
The wrong—I speak openly—that we are committing we will 
endeavour to make good as soon as our military goal has been 
reached. Anybody who is threatened, as we are threatened, 
and is fighting for his highest possessions can have only one 
thought—how he is to hack his way through (wie er sich durch- 
haut).” 

We know now from the course of events and from the remark- 
ably candid and courageous review of the campaign recently 
issued by the French Government that there was so little truth 
in the suggestion that France contemplated any infraction of 
Belgian neutrality, that French plans did not even contemplate 
that Germany would carry out her much advertised flanking move- 
ment through Flanders, which confessedly caught the French Army 
napping. We also know that the only “necessity ” spurring on 
Germany was the conviction that the moment was ripe for a 
final settlement with France and Russia at which Perfide Albion 
would look on. 
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Il. A PRUSSIAN MYSTERY 


BIsMARCK must have celebrated his centenary by turning in his 
grave on learning that the Empire boastfully founded on blood 
and iron had stooped to use so base an agent as Ballin to inform 
a foreign republic after eight months of disappointing warfare 
that the German Empire had bitten off more than it could chew, 
which is the only possible meaning of the artless assertion that 
had the German Government known that Great Britain would 
take up the glove the Mailed Fist would have shirked the plain 
duty of standing by her ally and of defending the Fatherland 
against Russian aggression, which the German people, especially 
the Socialists, were told at the time, was the cause of the war. 
Her whole case crumbles away in the hands of the Ballins, and 
though we are not among the optimists with whom the wish is 
father to the thought, one cannot fail to be impressed and 
encouraged by this amazing admission of a blunder which was 
infinitely worse than crime from the German point of view, 
because it is a sure presage of defeat which cannot fail to nerve 
the Allies. 

It is confirmed by the no less astonishing performance of 
General von Bernhardi who, like the Hamburg Jew, Ballin, has 
selected the Great Republic as a suitable receptacle for his 
confidences. Until the other day General von Bernhardi was 
the great apologist and prophet of war for the sake of war. But 
now he roars like any sucking dove. He might be a Sunday 
School teacher or the President of the Y.M.C.A. Like his 
Emperor ‘“‘the Supreme War Lord ” and the Ballins, von Bern- 
hardi has been grievously misinterpreted and misunderstood. 
He is at heart a Quaker who abhors war, almost a peace-at-any- 
price man whose views are indistinguishable from those of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. He has just discovered that his classics on 
war have been mistranslated with the lamentable result that 
the Americans regard him as different to what he is. It is all 
the fault of the wicked English, who have poisoned the wells 
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of public opinion about Bernhardi as of every other noble and 
high-souled Boche. However, it has all been put right in recent 
articles in the American Press, which we may be sure the German 
censor does not allow to be reproduced at home as even the long- 
suffering German might resent the flap-doodle upon which he 
has been fed. 

We have the benefit of the apologia, which reappeared in the 
Times (March 23 and 24). According to the prophet : ‘‘ ‘ World- 
power or Decline 2?” In my book ‘ Germany and the Next War’ 
I have put this question as decisive for the future of the German 
nation; not world dominion, but world power. There is a 
tremendous difference.” There is, indeed. ‘‘ It has never been 
our intention to conquer and subjugate foreign States ; in doing 
so we should only create new enemies.” Germany’s single 
object was ‘“‘to develop our industrial and cultural interests 
unhampered by antagonistic Powers. The object of German 
militarism was not to attack the liberty of other States, but to 
protect our own liberty.” It was not Germany who was a 
menace to Belgium, but Belgium who was a menace to Germany. 
“Belgium in reality was not a neutral State; ... Germany 
was justified both virtually and actually, nay, was even obliged 
to invade Belgium, and that Germany did not violate weak 
Belgium, but that, on the contrary, Belgium had united herself 
with our worst enemies, with intentions which are still hidden 
in the dark of the Cabinets, but undoubtedly under the pressure 
and at the instigation of England, who is in every way responsible 
for the world war.” It is the old story of the wolf and the lamb. 
Germany was terrified of Belgium. ‘“‘ German policy every- 
where has tried in the most painstaking manner to protect the 
rights of third parties, and also in her colonial aspirations has 
proceeded with the most far-reaching regard of the interests of 
other States.” The Americans, who can scarcely be compli- 
mented at the Niagara of twaddle discharged upon them from 
various quarters, are informed that “In the war raging at 
present a victory of Germany would mean a liberation of the 
world from the English yoke.” This is the present watchword 
of the Fatherland which is repeated by all those engaged in the 
“campaign of education ” across the water. It is amplified 
by General von Bernhardi. “ The struggle which Germany is 
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compelled to fight to a finish to-day is not only one for her own 
freedom and independence, for her own right of destination, and 
for the position of power due to her as one of the great civilised 
nations of the world, but at the same time a struggle for the 
liberty of the States of the old world from the English yoke and 
for the free development of all the peoples which carry in them- 
selves the strength and ability for independent action.” 

After a glowing picture of German patriotism, we are told, 
‘§ This spirit which exalts all hearts and brings every muscle into 
play is not the spirit of conquest and of violation, of a measure- 
less ambition for rulership and self-assertion ; it has been called 
into play for self-defence, and to-day, if we are aiming to throw 
down our opponents with every means, this is not in order to 
rule them in future and to enslave them politically and economi- 
cally, but in order to obtain for ourselves in future the guarantee 
of peace.” In the face of this it seems somewhat cruel in Herr 
Dernburg, the official German Publicity Agent in the United 
States, to cut the ground from under the feet of chastened 
Bernhardi by this categorical declaration to the Chairman of 
a pro-German meeting held at Portland, Maine, United States, 
on April 17: “‘ Belgium commands the main outlet of western 
German trade, is the natural foreland of the Empire, and has 
been conquered with an untold sacrifice of blood and treasure. 
It offers to German trade the only outlet to the open sea, and 
it has been politically established, maintained, and defended by 
England in order to keep these natural advantages from Germany. 
. . . So Belgium cannot be given up.” 

Dernburg would appear to be a better Bernhardite to-day 
than von Bernhardi himself. We were told in his much mis- 
translated book, “‘ Germany and the Next War,” published for 
the purpose of preparing the German people for Armageddon, 
and which, it must be said, rings much more true than our 
author’s American journalism: “‘ We have fought in the last 
great wars for our national union and position among the Powers 
of Europe. We must now decide whether we wish to develop 
into and maintain a world Empire. In one way or another we 
must square our account with France if we wish for a free hand ~ 
in our international policy. France must be so completely 
erushed that she can never again come across our path.” Such 
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was the peaceful unaggressive Bernhardi in the days when he 
was panting for a Prussian picnic in Paris. In another passage 
he applauds Bismarck for raising Germany “to the undisputed 
rank of a first-class European Power ” by means of “ wars ... 
brought about by deliberate policy.” In his own words, “ I¢ 
was war which laid the foundation of Prussia’s power. War 
forged that Prussia, hard as steel, on which the new Germany 
could grow up as a mighty European State and a world-power 
of the future. Here once more war showed its creative power, 
and if we learn the lesson of history we shall see the same result 
again and again.” Pacific policy was a despicable thing in 
itself. ‘‘ The maintenance of peace never can be or may be 
the goal of a policy.” But more than this, “‘ War is a biological 
necessity of the first importance, a regulative element in the 
life of mankind which cannot be dispensed with, since without 
it an unhealthy development will follow which excludes every 
advancement of the race, and therefore all real civilisation. 
‘War is the father of all things’ (Heraclitus). The sages of 
antiquity long before Darwin recognised this.” Another of 
General von Bernhardi’s dicta in “‘ Germany and the Next War,” 
which disclosed the inner mind of the predominant War Party 
in Germany, was the following: “‘ The lessons of history thus 
confirm the view that wars which have been deliberately provoked 
by far-seeing statesmen have had the happiest results.” 

When the Americans are informed that Bernhardi meant 
power and not dominion they may conceivably hark back to 
the Bernhardi Bible, which leaves no loophole for misunder- 
standing as to Germany’s intentions and ambitions. “It may 
be that a growing people cannot win colonies from uncivilised 
races, and yet the State wishes to retain the surplus population 
which the mother country can no longer feed. Then the only 
course left is to acquire the necessary territory by war. Thus 
the instinct of self-preservation leads inevitably to war and the 
conquest of foreign soil. It is not the possessor, but the victor, 
who then has the right.” Englishmen have no reason to be 
ungrateful to General von Bernhardi for reminding us of his 
existence and of his epoch-making book, if only for its 
“intelligent anticipation of events before they occurred,” which 
has been so completely falsified during the last few months, as 
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to explain the moral collapse of the seer, who to-day informs 
his American audience, “At the present time it is impossible 
to foresee how and by what means the final decision will be 
brought about.” How different from the cheerful forecast of 
1911. ‘‘ We must fight the French Fleet, so to speak, on land— 
i.e. we must defeat France so decisively that she would be com- 
pelled to renounce her Alliance with England, and withdraw 
her fleet to save herself from total destruction. Just as in 
1870-71 we marched to the shores of the Atlantic, so this time 
again we must resolve on an absolute conquest in order to 
capture the French naval ports and destroy the French naval 
depots.” But it is still “‘a long, long way ” to Paris or Calais. 
Admiral von Tirpitz, the Chief of the Pirates, in the intervals 
of torpedoing unarmed tramps and hospital ships has also found 
time to beguile the Americans through Senator Beveridge, the 
popular American politician, at one time candidate for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency. Last January the 
Senator had the privilege of a two hours’ talk with the Kaiser, 
about which, unfortunately, he is reticent, except that like all 
Americans who have a weakness for crowned heads and not a 
few Englishmen, he was immensely impressed by the Kaiser’s 
personality. But he gives us a gem collected from the Pirate 
(Tirpitz), to whom he said that Americans inclined to the idea 
that Germany wanted war and had heard of the famous toast 
drunk in German messes to “the Day.” This, according to the 
New York correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (March 27) is 
what followed. “Leaning forward with eyes ablaze, Admiral 
von Tirpitz said, with all his force, ‘An infamous English lie. 
I say on my honour, as a man and an officer, that I never heard 
such a toast proposed, never drank such a toast, and never 
heard such a toast being proposed or drunk. It is past belief 
that sensible people should believe such stuff. I can admire 
at least one thing English—their ingenuity in concocting false- 
hoods and putting them before the world. The fact is that our 
officers fraternised with, and were, and are, good friends of 
officers of other nations. Especially did our officers try to be 
friends with the officers of our neighbour, England. I am sure 
that no honourable English officer will say otherwise, or will 
say he ever heard this ridiculous toast to “ the Day ’’ ever proposed 
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or drunk or knows any honourable man who says he heard it, 
Every honourable English officer will tell you it is a wretched 
lie”? Why this thusness ? What would have been the harm 
from the German point of view in toasting “the Day ” when the 
Germany navy would meet the British Navy in the fight for 
which they were preparing ever since their Emperor told them 
‘Our destiny lies on the water” and “that trident must be in 
our fist” ? 

With “Am tag” off the agenda, where are we? Is there a 
German navy? Is there a German Emperor? Is there a von 
Tirpitz 2? However Senator Beveridge has seen him in the flesh. 
He also interviewed Marshal von Hindenburg, the idol, or ex-idol 
of Germany, who is likely to run through a good many heroes 
during the next few months. Needless to say, Marshal von 
Hindenburg told the same story about England’s jealousy of 
Germany and insistence on war. There could be scarcely any- 
thing more suggestive of the actual situation as known to the 
“powers that be” in Germany that in the middle of a Great 
War waged by a nation who has made a religion of war, Emperors, 
Admirals, Generals, successors of that Grand Old Man William, 
of Bismarck, of von Moltke, and von Roon, should deem it 
in accordance with their dignity to waste time and breath in 
casting the blame of a glorious war on to some other Power. 
The German Empire, as we know, rests on blood and iron. It 
was made by blood and iron, maintained by blood and iron, and 
can only be expanded by blood and iron. What does this pitiful 
outcry mean? If Great Britain is responsible for the war 
Germany ought to be enchanted, as on her own showing it has 
afforded her an opportunity of destroying all her enemies and 
of establishing herself for all time as the predominant Power in 
Europe. We get the same whine from Marshal von Hindenburg, 
who was supposed at the moment to be annihilating Russia. 
‘She (wicked England) could have stopped it,’ shouted Marshal 
von Hindenburg. “Russia would not have begun it if England 
had said ‘No,’ but England wanted it. She thought that, with 
Russia and France to help her, she could kill Germany. We 
do not dislike France or Russia either. We like the French, 
but England we hate.” “It is said that there is a military party 
in Germany,’ remarked Senator Beveridge. “Foolish,” said 
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the Field-Marshal. “And that Germany’s military party forced 
the war?” “Foolish again,’ said Marshal von Hindenburg. 
“Tt was foolish also,’ he added, “to say that the Kaiser was 
responsible for the war. Of course we shall win,” he con- 
cluded. “We have no doubt. Have you?” The Senator’s 
answer is denied to us. 

This, then, is the mystery. Why are all these professional 
warriors in such a furious temper with us for affording them an 
opportunity of playing the great game of war to which their 
whole lives have been devoted. Is not war the Prussian religion ? 
They certainly have no other. But all their speculations on 
war presupposed victory. Professor Treitschke, the most gifted 
apostle of German Anglophobia, prophesied many years ago, 
“Tf our Empire has the courage to follow an independent colonial 
policy with determination, a collision of our interests and those 
of England is unavoidable. It was natural and logical that the 
new Great Power of central Europe had to settle affairs with 
all the Great Powers. We have settled our accounts with 
Austria-Hungary, with France, and with Russia. The last 
- settlement, the settlement with England, will probably be the 
lengthiest and most difficult.” It is proving so. War qua war 
which has been worshipped in Prussia for a hundred years was 
successful war. This was the shrine at which Bernhardi and Co. 
knelt. This was the deity they glorified. The failure of Super- 
men never entered the calculation of any Superman. But the 
possibility of failure is now at last beginning to dawn upon the 
Elect and explains their every utterance. The Kaiser is sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought. He will shortly be seeking 
scapegoats. Hindenburg is not happy. Tirpitz is in a temper. 
The Allies must look to it that Prussian failure is complete and 
irremediable, and that never again is European civilisation 
endangered by the vile brood of Hohenzollerns. There must 
be no “drawn war,’ no “ patched-up peace ” drafted by any 
Potsdam Party in the interests and on the instructions of the 
International Jew. One such experience as the present is enough 
for one century. Neither the people of Northern France, nor of 
Belgium, nor of Poland can be asked to risk a renewal of their 
agony in order that the pan-Germaniacs may be afforded another 
opportunity of dominating the world. 
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Il. THE BARBAROUS BOCHE 


We have lately enjoyed striking and conclusive testimony of 
our own amiability, which would appear to put us on a superior 
pedestal to other people and should surely be regarded by the 
Headmaster of Eton and the Hair Shirt Brigade as to some extent 
absolving us from sins laid to our account—of which apparently 
the principal sin is German Anglophobia. For some mysterious 
reason we have been held responsible for this manifestation by 
our pedagogues, to the intense delight of all German pedagogues 
busily engaged in fanning the sacred flame lighted by the German 
Emperor and others who provide “‘sacred memories” for the 
Archbishop of York. 

According to one of those innumerable conventions “ respecting 
the laws and customs of war on land ” signed by Germany at The 
Hague of 1907 and observed by Great Britain, ‘“ prisoners of war 
must be humanely treated.” It will hardly be disputed that we 
are doing our best both to carry out the spirit as well as the letter 
of this undertaking. Some might even aver that we are going 
beyond the necessities of the case in our strenuous and expensive 
endeavours to fulfil the duties of a good host in making reluctant 
guests feel at home. I will not labour that point as I want to 
get to the other side of the picture in order to enlist the interest 
of the readers of the National Review in the appalling scandal— 
the greatest scandal of the war—of the savage and inhuman 
treatment of our fellow countrymen, especially officers and 
men, who have had the misfortune, in the course of what was 
supposed to be civilised warfare, to fall into the hands of the 
barbarous Boches, where many of them are being deliberately 
done to death, not because they are prisoners of war but because 
they are Englishmen upon whom an embittered and baffled 
Emperor is wreaking vengeance for his own miscalculations in 
embarking on the “ frightful adventure.” 

The facts are recorded in a White Paper at which many of 
our professed humanitarians have shied, possibly because their 
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hearts are too tender, or maybe because the sufferings of mere 
British officers and men leave them comparatively calm. We 
should have had indignation meetings all over the country were 
British Authorities convicted of treating German prisoners of 
war as we now know on unimpeachable authority our helpless 
people are being treated by the cold-blooded, calculating fiends 
in whose clutches they are. I make no apology for raising this 
disagreeable and painful question, of which the Foreign Office was 
at one time characteristically anxious to prevent the discussion. 
I would join with others who have decided to grin and bear 
it if we were powerless in the matter and if nothing could be 
done to secure more civilised treatment for those to whom we 
owe a special and a sacred duty because they have sacrificed 
their all. But we are not altogether helpless,and even if we were 
it is a positive duty to proclaim the facts before the new armies 
go out so that officers and men may realise that though fighting 
in Flanders they are up against the Khalifa and all that 
Mahdiism denotes. 

The more attractive aspect of the treatment of prisoners of 
war is disclosed in very recent evidence published in the press. 
The Ladies’ Field (April 3) gives this picture of the efforts of the 
kind-hearted Englishry to relieve the tedium of enforced incar- 
ceration of German officers and their valets : 

“On Tuesday, March 23, the Quorn were at the now much 
discussed Donington Park, and they held something of a lawn 
meet for the benefit of the German prisoners who are interned 
in the beautiful old house. Of course, there was a big crowd of 
people in motors and on foot, who had taken the opportunity of 
getting into the park to have a look at the Germans. Captain 
Forester, who is now hunting the hounds himself on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, after he had been into the hall, mounted and 
brought the hounds close up to the wire entanglements, in order 
that the German officers might have a better view of the pack. 

* A little more law than usual was allowed; then the Master 
raised his cap to the officers, they bowed in return, and a very 
curious little ceremony was over, and the ordinary business of 
hunting began.” 

The Morning Post (April 17), in reproducing this passage from 
the Ladies’ Field provides the contrast in the shape of this 
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extract from the Diary of a wounded British officer who is a 
prisoner of war in Germany. The Master of the Quorn will be 
interested to note the treatment accorded by the Boches to 
“a well-known M.F.H.”: 

“Our beds are iron cots with dirty straw palliasses, arranged 
in two tiers round the room. I myself occupy an upper berth, 
and find it a little inconvenient to climb into, since I have only 
one serviceable arm. Only a privileged few amongst us, such 
as the wounded, have a blanket—and that only by the courtesy 
of certain English civilians, who share our captivity and have 
been told off to act as scouts for us (in the ’ Varsity sense of that 
expression). Amongst these is a well-known M.F.H. These 
unfortunates have not only been employed for weeks in erecting 
sheds, barbed-wire fences, and so forth, but have been set to 
more menial and degrading tasks, such as cleaning out latrines. 
Small wonder that, like many of our wounded, who have been 
so grossly ill-treated, they are consumed with a deadly intensity 
of hatred, which will go down into the grave with them.” 

Lest any one might be disposed to discount the evidence of 
the Ladies’ Field as to our treatment of German prisoners, the 
Berlin newspaper Zeitung am Mittag publishes a letter in the 
middle of April from London describing the visit of a German to 
the well-known German lawn-tennis player Herr Froitzheim at 
Donington Hall, where the visitor stayed to tea, which was served 
by a German waiter from a London restaurant. Here is this 
unprejudiced German account of life at Donington Hall : 

“One can have everything, just as in a hotel. There is also 
a splendid bar. Froitzheim said that he was well housed. The 
rooms are all very large and simply furnished. From the dining- 
room there is a very fine view. Thus far the number of prisoners 
is seventy, and including servants, cooks and so on, there are 
ninety-five persons in the castle, but huts, with good beds, &c., 
are being constructed in the park. When I arrived they were 
playing squash racquets. There is also football, hockey, and lawn 
tennis every day, when the weather allows. The commandant 
is very charming and very nice to Froitzheim, and permits every- 
thing. He is himself a keen sportsman and a great promoter 
of all games. While I was there an English girl came to pay a 
visit to an officer. A girl friend of hers had to wait outside the 
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park, as she had no pass. When she heard that Froitzheim, 
whom she evidently knew from a Nottingham Tournament, was 
there, she asked at once after Rahe and Kleinsroth, and was 
disappointed not to find them all, as she would have liked to 
speak to her old friends.” 

Possibly, when the All England Lawn Tennis Club hears that 
Donington Hall is overflowing with brilliant German champions 
they may be disposed to reconsider their decision to postpone 
the championship. Why not have a championship confined to 
German prisoners of war, or if for any reason Wimbledon be not 
available, why not remove the venue to Donington Hall? That 
would show the world that “there is no ill feeling ”—on our side. 
Even the Headmaster of Eton should realise that though our 
double dose of original sin may be responsible for the German 
hymns of hatred, we are really doing our best to atone for past 
shortcomings by our Christian treatment of prisoners and captives. 
The Berliner Tageblatt, which has worked as hard as any other 
gang of German Jews to poison the Fatherland against this 
country and is possibly becoming nervous as to the success of its 
handiwork, realising that German Anglophobia will be paid for 
in full at the final reckoning with compound interest, has published 
yet another tribute to our noble selves no less worthy of the 
attention of the Headmaster of Eton. It is written by “a fine 
art publisher” who recently returned to Germany from this 
country, of which he gave the following account (Berliner Tageblatt, 
April 17): 

“Hatred against Germany does not exist, and the great feeling 
of hatred that one encounters on arriving in Germany is quite 
foreign, and indeed is incomprehensible, to the English. Lissauer’s 
Song of Hate, the dreadful brooches and rubber stamps inscribed 
with the words ‘God punish England,’ have not produced what 
one might call a gratifying effect from the German point of view.” 
It is satisfactory to learn, however, from this fine art publisher 
that “educated Englishmen with whom I spoke have a deep 
aversion for the fabulous being whom they call the War Lord, 
and who, they think, completely rules Germany ”’—in which 
they are not far wrong. “Such people, however, as butchers, 
bakers, greengrocers, and workmen do not understand hatred 
between people and see in the mighty war only a contest of two 
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giants, Germany and England. For the enemy, whom they 
now regard as beaten, they have only esteem.” Our fine art 
publisher adds: ‘‘ Both I and my relations, as well as numerous 
German friends and acquaintances, have received from all classes 
nothing but friendly sympathy and exceeding politeness. An 
English fruiterer who gave my son, going to Germany, a wonderful 
basket of fruit; ‘enemy’ business friends who overwhelmed me 
with kindness during a long illness—these were typical represen- 
tatives of real public opinion. My English neighbour did every- 
thing he could to show attention to my family and succeeded in 
obtaining a situation for my boy.” Then comes a tribute to the 
politeness and courtesy of the police, after which the Home Office 
receives a certificate of character which will be much appreciated 
by Mr. McKenna, including the interesting information that the 
Home Office not only facilitates the departure of Germans for 
the Fatherland, all of whom are potential spies, but allows them 
to take ‘‘ any sum of money they like.”” So Germany will never 
be at a loss for those “silver bullets” which, according to Mr. 
Lloyd George, will decide the war. ‘Still greater consideration 
and friendliness were shown us by the Home Office officials in the 
numerous conversations I had with regard to obtaining a permit 
to leave the country. No English official and no Englishmen 
with whom we had to deal during the days preceding our departure 
parted from us without the most cordial wishes for our journey. 
Germans who go away may take with them any sum of money they 
like [my italics], though, of course, gold is prohibited. Not only 
do Germans receive kind words, but the tremendous amount of 
relief work which is undertaken for German prisoners, as well 
as for German women and children, would not have been possible 
without the collaboration of the Authorities, and especially 
without the financial help.” 

And all we get in return is the revilement of our own pedagogues 
and the treatment of our own people in the hands of the enemy 
as described in the following documents, all of which are taken 
from the White Paper which at last the Foreign Office has been 
compelled to publish, the appearance of which explains its pre- 
vious reticence, though it does not justify the attempt of super- 
cilious Under-Secretaries,to whom the sufferings of British officers 
and men are scarcely worthy of notice, to minimise the truth. 

The general impression left by the White Paper is not only 
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one of concern and anguish that several hundred British officers 
and twenty thousand of our rank and file should be in the hands 
of such brutes as these Boches have proved themselves to be and 
should be treated as they are, but of humiliation at the ignominious 
attitude of the British Government throughout these deplorable 
negotiations in which Germany had only to ask for us to grant, 
while we had only to ask in order to be refused. Sir Edward 
Grey would appear to be quite incapable under any circumstances 
of saying No to any hostile Government, however unreasonable 
its demand, and to be equally unable to insist on his own point of 
view, with the result that the correspondence abruptly leaves off 
in an unfinished state at a highly unsatisfactory stage of the 
“negotiations,” if they can be so called. There is no evidence 
of anything effective being actually done to relieve the cruel 
lot of the victims of these savages. It is to be hoped that 
members of the Opposition who have effectually intervened in 
this matter to try and stir up a supine Department will not leave 
matters where they are and will not allow themselves to be fobbed 
off by the insouciance of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
If Mr. Niel Primrose could have a week of Crefeld, Doberitz, 
or Ruhleben he would sing a vastly different tune. 


Sir G. Bucuanan, His Majesty's Ambassador in Petrograd, to 
Sir EDwaRD GREY 

Petrograd, December 9, 1914. 
S1r,—I have the honour to transmit to you herewith a trans- 
lation of a statement made by a doctor in the Russian army 
who called at the Embassy yesterday to enquire whether any- 
thing could be done to better the treatment of two British officers 
whom he had met when detained as a prisoner of war at Stral- 
sund. I expressed my thanks to the Russian officer and informed 
him that his statement would be forwarded to you for any action 

that might be found possible.—I have, &c., 
GEORGE W. BuCcHANAN 


Statement made by a Russian Medical Officer just returned from 
three weeks’ detention as prisoner of war at Dénholm bei 
Stralsund. 

“The British officers are not as well treated as the Russian 
officers. They are classed among the less-educated Russians, 
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who speak no language other than Russian, so that they cannot 
talk. The Russians are allowed to buy books, but the British 
officers are not allowed to do so. The German lieutenant in 
charge is openly ins':'ting and hostile towards the British prisoners. 
One British officer complained of his conduct and expressed the 
opinion that the German officer was acting on his own feelings 
and that the German authorities were not aware of his conduct 
towards the British officers, but the doctor did not entirely share 
that view. 

“With regard to the food, the doctor said it was very bad, 
both in quality and quantity. The coffee was bad and made 
with dirty water. The officers were given three pieces of bread 
a day made with potato meal. Lunch consisted mostly of 
potatoes. In the evening they received bread and a small slice 
of sausage. The cost of the above was 1.50 M. A lieutenant 
was allowed 60 M. a month, but from this was deducted 45 M. 
for the above food. Only within the last week was he allowed 
to buy what he liked if he had money of his own. Officers of 
higher grades received 100 M. a month.” 

In forwarding Major Vandeleur’s report and other documents 
to the United States Ambassador in London Sir Edward Grey 
wrote : “I feel sure that your Excellency will be impressed with 
the evidence, veracity, and sincerity of Major Vandeleur’s report, 
and think it right to add in this connection that the German 
authorities in the camp refused to allow him to communicate to 
Mr. Gerard (American Ambassador) at Berlin. He had written 
soon after his internment to the Prisoners’ Help Society at 
Berlin and received a letter in reply from Mr. Gerard on November 
3, in which he was asked to furnish a complete roll of the British 
prisoners. He replied on November 5, enclosing the roll and 
thanking the Ambassador for his interest. On December 5 this 
letter was returned to Major Vandeleur by the Commandant, 
who stated that he had orders to prevent its being delivered. 
A further letter from Mr. Gerard was handed to Major Vandeleur 
a few days after this, which had been addressed by Mr. Gerard 
to the Commandant of the camp, again asking for a complete 
list of prisoners. Major Vandeleur was asked by the Comman- 
dant to prepare the list, which he at once did, but the list was 
handed back to him a few days later with the statement that 
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it would not be sent.” This is petty, wanton, purposeless cruelty, 
simply for the sake of being cruel. Our Government made a 
bad blunder, through ignorance of the Boches, by sending lists of 
German prisoners of war without insisting on reciprocity. The 
Germans have taken a positive pleasure in withholding all infor- 
mation, though, as in all their inhumanities, there was no military 
object to be gained. Sir Edward Grey, whom we may be sure 
is anxious to minimise everything disagreeable, is constrained to 
inform the American Ambassador in London that “‘ A French 
priest who has returned to Rome from Minden, where a number 
of British prisoners of war were confined, is reported to have 
given an account of the cruelties practised upon the British 
prisoners by their guards. While ‘the French prisoners were 
very well treated and the Russians not so badly,’ the British 
were singled out for ill-treatment. According to the French 
priest, ‘the German soldiers kicked the British prisoners in the 
stomach and break their guns over their back ; they force them 
to sleep out in marshy places, so that many are now consumptive. 
The British are almost starved, and such have been their tortures 
that thirty of them asked to be shot.’”’ Sir Edward Grey adds : 
“* A letter communicated by the Speaker ofthe House of Commons 
to Mr. Acland, from a Frenchman well known to him and entirely 
trustworthy, corroborates the latter part of the above statement, 
saying that ‘at Minden for a long time the prisoners were camped 
on marshy ground with no shelter.’ The statement is further 
corroborated in its entirety by French hospital assistants who 
have been prisoners of war at Minden and at Munster. According 
to a letter communicated by Lord R. Cecil, the officers at Senner- 
lager are not allowed to write, and many of them are very ill for 
want of food and clothing.” 


Report by Mason C. B. VANDELEUR, 1st Cameronians (Scottish 
Rifles), attached to the Cheshire Regiment 

I was taken prisoner on October 13, 1914, close to La Bassée, 

in France, by the Prussian Guard Cavalry. I myself, personally, 

was treated well by this corps, and was given food and shelter, 

but the other officers and men who were in charge of the same 


guard were not treated so well, they being given no food and © 


confined in a church until the morning. I am sure that the 
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treatment which I received was with the hope of getting informa- 
tion out of me. I was bombarded with numberless enquiries, 
especially with regard to the alleged use by the British of dum- 
dum bullets, and as to the state of the British Army. 

On the morning of the 14th I was fallen in with four other 
British officers and about 200 men, and was marched to Lens. 
Here a halt was made, and I pointed out that as I was wounded 
in the leg I could not march any further. I was then taken on 
to Douay in a motor, the remainder of the prisoners following 
by road (a considerable distance). 

At Douay I was detained on the square in front of the Hotel 
de Ville with a sentry over me, and was subjected to continual 
abuse and revilement. On the arrival of the other prisoners 
we were all confined in a large shed for the night. No food, 
except a little provided by the French Red Cross Society, was 
given, also no straw, and we spent a terrible night there, men 
being obliged to walk about all night to keep warm, as their 
greatcoats had been taken from them. 

On October 17, in the morning, the French Red Cross people 
gave us what they could in food, and did their very best, in 
spite of opposition from the Germans. At about 2 p.m. on the 
same day we were all marched off to the railway station, being 
reviled at and cursed all the way by German officers as well as 
by German soldiers. One of our officers was spat on by a German 
officer. 

At the station we were driven into closed-in wagons, from 
which horses had just been removed, fifty-two men being crowded 
into the one in which the other four officers and myself were. 
So tight were we packed, that there was only room for some of 
us to sit down on the floor. This floor was covered fully 3 in. 
deep in fresh manure, and the stench of horse urine was almost 
asphyxiating. We were boxed up in this foul wagon, with 
practically no ventilation, for thirty hours, with no food, and 
no opportunity of attending to purposes of nature. All along 
the line we were cursed by officers and soldiers alike at the various 
stations, and at Mons Bergen I was pulled out in front of the 
wagon by the order of the officer in charge of the station and, 
after cursing me in filthy language for some ten minutes, he 
ordered one of his soldiers to kick me back in the wagon, which 
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he did, sending me sprawling into the filthy mess at the bottom 
of the wagon. I should like to mention here that I am thoroughly 
conversant with German, and understood everything that was 
said. Only at one station on the road was any attempt made 
on the part of German officers to interfere, and stop their men 
from cursing us. This officer appeared to be sorry for the sad 
plight in which we were in. I should also like to mention that 
two men of the German Guard also appeared to be sympathetic 
and sorry for us; but they were able to do little or nothing to 
protect us. 

Up to this time I had managed to retain my overcoat, but 
it was now forcibly taken from me by an officer at a few stations 
further on. 

On reaching the German-Belgian frontier, the French 
prisoners were given some potato soup. The people in charge 
of it told us that none was for us, but that if any was left over 
after the French had been fed we should get what remained. 
This is in accordance with the general treatment of British 
prisoners by the Germans, who always endeavour to attend to 
our necessities last, and to put us to as much inconvenience 
and ill-treatment as possible. We subsequently got a little soup 
and a few slices of bread amongst twenty-five British prisoners 
in the same wagon with me. 

On October 18, early, we arrived at Cologne, and the four 
officers and myself were removed from the wagon and, after 
some delay, sent on to Crefeld. 

I said that fifty-two prisoners were in the wagon with me 
when we left Douay. These were: (here follow the names of 
four officers), myself, fifteen English soldiers, and thirty-two 
French civilians of all grades of society. It is difficult to indicate 
or give a proper idea of the indescribably wretched condition in 
which we were after being starved and confined in the manner 
stated for three days and three nights. As is well known, one 
of these wagons is considered to be able to accommodate six 
horses or forty men, and this only with the doors open so as to 
admit of ventilation. What with the filth of the interior, the 
number of people confined in it, and the absence of ventilation, 
it seemed to recall something of what one has read of the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. To give an idea of the state of mind to which 
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we have been reduced, I got one of the better-class French 
prisoners to secrete a letter to my wife in the hope that he might 
be able to get it out to her when he reached his destination, as 
these French civilian prisoners were being treated better than 
ourselves. They all expressed great pity for the way in which 
we were being treated. 

I found out that the wagon in front of us was full up with 
English soldiers. This particular wagon had no ventilation-slit 
of any sort or description, and men were crowded into this even 
worse than they were in the wagon in which I was. They banged 
away continually on the wooden sides of the van, and finally, as 
I supposed the Germans thought that they might be suffocated, 
a carpenter was got, who cut a small round hole in one of the 
sides. 

I am strongly of opinion myself that this brutal treatment of 
British officers and men on their way to a place of internment 
is deliberately arranged for by superior authority with the object 
of making us as miserable and despicable objects as possible. 
The French officers were treated quite differently. 

On arrival at Crefeld our treatment improved. We (that is 
the five officers) were placed in a barrack-room which was intended 
to accommodate six people. We found there were already in 
the building ten other British officers. 

The following is a short statement of how the imprisoned 
officers were treated at Crefeld, and it will be seen that there 
was not so much to complain of here. 

Our daily routine was generally as follows: 

8 a.M. Roll call. 

8.15 A.M. Breakfast, which was served in two detachments, 
as the feeding arrangements only admitted of half the officers 
taking meals at one time. Breakfast consisted of poor coffee 
with milk, bread, and margarine. 

11.45 a.M. and 1.15 p.m. Dinner. This was also served in 
two detachments. It consisted of very poor soup, being the 
water in which our meat was cooked; meat, generally pork, 
with potatoes and sauerkraut, but once a week we had beef, 
and very occasionally mutton; vegetables have also been 
supplied latterly, after continued complaint. 

6.45 and 8 p.m. The evening meal took place, and consisted 
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as a rule of slices of sausages with bread and margarine and 
coffee. 

9.30 p.m. Evening roll call, after which we had to go to our 
rooms. 

10.45 p.M.—Lights were ordered to be out. 

As regards recreation, we were allowed to make use of the 
gravel quadrangle inside the barracks, and we were also able to 
secure a football. By walking round and round the quadrangle 
we were able to keep ourselves reasonably fit. The quadrangle 
was some seventy to eighty yards long and about sixty yards 
wide, and surrounded by buildings three or four stories high on 
two sides. On one of its sides was the stabling. 

No recreation rooms were provided, but we were allowed to 
use the dining-hall after meals had been cleared away. 

For servants we had French, Russian, and British imprisoned 
soldiers, one orderly to every fifteen officers for the purpose of 
keeping the rooms clean. Most of the rooms in which we were 
housed were capable of accommodating six soldiers. In most 
cases seven or eight officers were put into them. Officers had 
to make their own beds and brush their own boots in nearly 
all cases. The beds we slept on were as provided for the German 
soldiers, and were very hard and uncomfortable, and I found 
it difficult to get any real rest on them. 

A canteen was provided at the barracks, at which we were 
able to purchase foodstuffs and necessary clothing, which was 
run by the Germans. We could also obtain mineral waters. 
No alcoholic drinks of any sort or beer were permitted. 

As regards pay, a subaltern received 60 M., an officer senior 
to this rank 100 M. per month. As 2 M. per diem were charged 
for the food supplied, it will be seen that subalterns never actually 
handled any of this pay. We were permitted to receive money 
from England, but were not allowed to have in our possession 
more than 100 M. at a time. 

With respect to religious matters, a Lutheran parson came 
to visit us and asked to hold services, and did so for one or two 
Sundays, but he made so many unpleasant remarks about the 
late King and the British that ——- decided that we should 
hold our own services. I heard that the Roman Catholic priest 
who came to visit also, was a man of quite a different stamp. 
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I would especially call attention to the barbarous way in 
which British soldiers are being treated in the various laagers 
by the Germans. The information given below has been obtained 
from the British orderlies who came to Crefeld as servants, and 
also from English and French medical officers who had been in 
the camps, which in many cases were composed of tents. The 
men all had their greatcoats—and in many cases their tunics 
as well—and their money taken away from them, and are in 
great need of clothing, and particularly underclothing. It 


‘appears that the Germans supplied them with wooden clogs 


when boots were worn out. The men state that they slept on 
straw which had not been changed for months, and was quite 
sodden and rotten. All the men who came as orderlies were 
crawling in vermin, and half of them were suffering from the 
itch. The medical officer had to isolate these men before they 
could be employed as servants. I was also informed by them 
that the feeding arrangements for the British soldier were very 
bad indeed, and as the men had no money to supplement their 
rations they were in a half-starved condition, which their appear- 
ance corroborated. 

I should like to mention that I sent a letter to the Foreign 
Office secretly, some three weeks ago, about the way in which 
the men were treated, giving the name of a witness who is now 
in France. I hear that this letter reached its destination. In 
my opinion I think something should be urgently done to try 
to ameliorate the lot of the British soldier who is a prisoner in 
Germany. 

It is also a fact that the British soldiers are used solely for 
all menial duties and dirty work connected with the camps, 
such as cleaning out latrines and such like; also every other 
unpleasant fatigue duty. In connection with this the French 
orderlies at Crefeld stated to me that they were very sorry indeed 
to see the British soldier treated in such an ignoble and disgrace- 
ful manner, being, in fact, more like slaves, the idea being to 
create ill-feeling between the French and British soldiers by this 
means. 

I also wish to state that ——, who arrived at Crefeld about 
December, told me that all the Irishmen at his camp (I think, 
but am not sure, that it was ——) were collected together shortly 
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before he left, and were harangued by the commandant, who 
stated that the Emperor was aware of the downtrodden state 
of Ireland, and now wished that the Irishmen should be placed 
in a separate camp, where they would be better fed and treated 
differently from the Englishmen. He further stated that sub- 
sequently they went in a body to the commandant and said 
they did not wish to have any different treatment from their 
compatriots. 
December 24, 1914. C. B. VANDELEUR 


Mayor VANDELEUR’s NoTES 

Food. 2 M.a day charged in the case of officers; food given 
moderately good in quality, but insufficient and bad for the 
money charged. 

Men, only twenty at Crefeld; these on arrival complained 
bitterly of the way they had been fed and treated at previous 
camps. 

Clothing. Officers: No clothing given to officers, but allowed 
to order from tailors. Articles of clothing (caps and greatcoats) 
systematically taken away from officers, and tunics in many cases. 

Men: No greatcoats, socks, or underclothing issued. Wooden 
clogs and shoddy trousers issued. 

Money. Money in possession of officers and men systemati- 
cally taken away on journey to camps in spite of Government 
prohibition said to exist, and no receipts given. At camps 
60 M. a month issued to subalterns (which is all expended on 
messing charged), and 100 M. to officers of senior rank. 

Money received from England given to officers subject to 
a maximum of 100 M. being in the possession of any officer at 
any onetime. Similarrule in the case of men with a maximum of 
10M. Rest of money retained by commandant, and receipts given. 

Hospitals. Reasonably good at Crefeld. No complaints 
regarding skill of doctors. 

Religious services. Facilities given. 

Housing. Warming and lighting reasonable, but rooms 
overcrowded. 

Letters and postcards. Two a month allowed to be written. 
Letters and postcards received from England (with delays) up 
to ten days ago, when the delivery of letters almost ceased. 
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Parcels arrive through the General Post Office system reason- 
ably well. 

Money received through the General Post Office and through 
Messrs. Cox and Co.’s agents. 

Customs duty. Upto about fourteen days ago Customs duties 
were charged on everything. Duties have now been taken off, 

Different details of treatment as between one camp and another 
probably due to the fact that the army corps commanders, in 
whose charge the camps are, have discretion as to the settlement 
of details. 

Iists of prisoners. No trouble is taken to have a list compiled. 

Medical officers. When the French medical officers were 
allowed to go the British medical officers were retained. 

Treatment between time of capture and arrival in the place of 
internment. Brutal in the extreme. Evidence collected at Crefeld 
by the officers there shows that officers and men have been killed 
after capture. 

After Major Vandeleur’s Report and Notes we have a state- 
ment made to the Army Council and forwarded by Sir E. Grey to 
the American Ambassador in London containing the following: 

December 21, 1914 

The following is a statement made to me yesterday by 
Mr. ——, an American citizen who lives in Havre. He has 
lately been to Berlin, where he had an interview with the American 
Consul-General, Mr. Lay: .... 

*“‘ British prisoners, and especially the officers, are kept on 
very short commons. There is a dearth of blankets and clothes 
amongst the prisoners. Many of them are in possession only 
of the clothes in which they were originally captured. 

“The American diplomatic and Consular authorities can 
exercise great pressure at Berlin towards persuading the German 
authorities to give them a free hand, as they have only to use 
the American Press in New York as a lever.” 


An article by a United States citizen describing the state of British 
prisoners of war at Déberitz 
(Forwarded by Sir Epwarp Grey to the British AMBASSADOR 
in Washington, December 26, 1914) 
There are 9000 men in the Déberitz camp, elbowing each other, 
sleeping two in a bed. Not one has had a bath since he was first 
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brought to the camp. It isn’t likely that one will have a bath 
while the war lasts. When winter comes, and they move into 
the permanent wooden barracks which have been provided for 
them, conditions must grow worse. They will be huddled about 
stoves then, and in the lack of proper clothing will not keep in 
the open air. Even now— 

“ Don’t touch anything,” said the guard. “You'll get ’em 
on you.” 

When a man can stand the torture no longer he is sent to the 
hospital. There he gets—not a bath—but a thorough daubing 
with a vermin-killing ointment. His clothes are disinfected. 
He is sent back to be reinhabited. 

Some of them do their best to keep clean. In the centre of 
the camp is a horse-trough, perhaps 50 ft. long, into which water 
may be turned from a tap. It stands in the open air. Men 
who have money and can buy soap at the canteen wash their 
clothes in this trough. If they are particularly particular they 
strip themselves and take an ice-water bath. The fall and winter 
climate of northern Germany is very severe. We were shivering 
in our overcoats. But we saw half a dozen men naked to the 
waist, rubbing themselves down with water at the horse-trough. 


“Seems to me a great many of the Englishmen are very pale,” 
I said to the guard. “‘ Do they get enough to eat ?” 

He said they did, but that they didn’t like it. The men 
receive a hunk of war bread, made of rye and potato-flour, with 
a cup of tea in the morning and the same thing at night, with 
an occasional chunk of sausage added. The one hot meal of the 
day is at noon, when each gets a pannikin full of a soupy stew of 
cabbage and carrots and potatoes, or whatever other vegetable 
may be handy, plus some meat. 

“The Russians like that soup,’ said the guard. “‘The 
Englishmen and Frenchmen do not. They are always com- 
plaining.” 

I saw that stew in the rough. Perhaps I was influenced by 
my dislike for cabbage and carrots, but it seemed to me it was a 
mighty unappetising mess. I began to understand why so many 
of the Tommies looked so pale. One Tommy stood near when 


the guard told of the stew. He said in an undertone: 
VOL, LXV 28 
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“T’ad a sow. And even she wouldn’t eat skilly.” 

The men sleep in pairs in the tents on straw ticks. When we 
were there it had been raining for days. The dirt floor of the 
tents was a mass of mud. The straw gave off a sour and musty 
odour. But the guards say that the animal heat of so many 
men sleeping under a single canvas roof keeps them warm. Perhaps 
that is true. It is very certain that the atmosphere in the tents 
in which the inhabitants were largely Russian was abominable. 
The English and French lashed back the tent-flaps and ventilated 
the sleeping-places during the day. 


Sir G. Bucuanan, his Majesty’s Ambassador in Petrograd, 
to Sin EDWARD GREY 


(Received January 11, 1915) Petrograd, December 30, 1914 

S1r,—With reference to my despatch of the 9th instant, I 
have the honour to report that a Russian medical officer, Surgeon- 
General Zviargintsef, who, like my previous informant, had 
been detained -for some time at Danholm bei Stralsund, called 
on me on the 17th instant and gave me a description of what he 
had seen of the treatment by the Germans of prisoners of war 
confined at that place. 

Surgeon-General Zviargintsef fully confirmed what my infor- 
mant had said as to the specially unfavourable treatment accorded 
to the British officers; but, as his statement on that point did 
not add anything material to that made to me already, it is 
unnecessary that I should reproduce it. I think it right, however, 
to report what this gentleman said regarding the treatment of 
the rank and file. He stated, on the authority of a Belgian 
sergeant, who had himself first been treated as a common soldier, 
but afterwards as an officer, that the men, among whom, as he 
understood there were a certain number of English private soldiers, 
were subjected to a regime of extreme harshness. They were 
quartered in earthen huts which were undrained, unheated, and 
without light. Their food was less in quantity and of worse 
quality than that given to the officers, and they were compelled 
to work at draining the marshy country around the camp. Many 
were already suffering from rheumatism, and their general 
condition was deplorable.—I have, &c., 

GEORGE W. BUCHANAN 
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Mr. Actanp, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to Mr. Paar, United States Ambassador in London 


Foreign Office, January 19, 1915 

Dear Mr. Pacz,—I am sending you an account which has 
been sent to us of the conditions prevailing at the Ruhleben camp 
in the hope that you will be able to send it on to Mr. Gerard. 

The report, I think you will agree, speaks for itself, and 
Mr. Gerard may see fit to use it in connection with our note to you 
of the 26th December. 

Some improvement in the treatment of the British subjects 


there seems urgently necessary.—I have, &c., 
F. D. AcLAND 


Mr. ——— to Messrs. ——— 
Malmo, December 29, 1914 

Dear Srrs,—I wrote on the 7th instant. 

A few days ago I received through a friend of mine a letter 
from the internment camp at Ruhleben, of which letter I am 
herewith giving you a translation : 

“* DEAR Mr. ———,— When you are going home for Christmas 
will you please take the enclosure with you and give it to 2 
He should pass it on to my people as soon as possible, and I 
hope that they will publish the contents. Otherwise I see no 
possibility of help for us all here. 

“ Tell that I am still in tolerably good health, but 
we are all faring very badly. 

“Tt is very fortunate for us that the weather is beautiful, 
otherwise I am afraid we would already long ago have had an 
epidemic here. 

“* T hope that this letter will reach you. 

** With kind regards, &c.” 


The report I have received I am enclosing here. When 
publishing the contents please take good care that no name is 
mentioned, as it would be of very serious consequences to the 
author as well as to the gentleman who brought the report hereto 
if the Germans got to know their identity. Indeed, I have been 
told that the Germans in all probability might shoot the author 
if they only knew his identity.” 
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Memorandum respecting conditions at Ruhleben 


As reports have appeared in the German, and, no doubt, in 
the home Press, giving rather glowing reports concerning the 
conditions of this camp, I shall try and give a true report of the 
actual facts, so that our countrymen at home may know how 
their people over here are being treated. 

Ruhleben is a trotting-course with a training establishment 
attached. The latter is used to house the prisoners. There are 
eleven stables, each containing twenty-seven horses’ boxes of 
10 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., and above them two large lofts. We 
are housed in the boxes and in the lofts, each box accommodating 
six prisoners. The floor is of concrete, and after we arrived we 
were supplied with a moderate amount of straw, which, strewn 
on the concrete, serves as one’s bed. There is also a table and 
five chairs. The concrete is damp, and consequently the straw 
has become damp and clammy also. Recently we were supplied 
with sacks which were to be filled with straw and to serve as 
mattresses. For this we had to use the old damp and partly 
rotten straw. A long passage runs down the full length of each 
stable ; it contains two taps, which, together with one earthen- 
ware dish, constitute all the washing accommodation for the 
approximately 300 to 400 men housed in each stable. We are 
roused at 6, and have to get up at once ; light in the passage is 
turned on about 6.30, when there is a scramble for water ; after- 
wards the whole stall is lined up and has to march a distance of 
500 to 600 yd. for coffee. Hach man is supplied with a dish, 
which he takes with him, and in this he receives about a pint 
of what is called coffee, but what is really only a concoction of 
chicory without either milk or sugar. After that the horse’s box 
has to be cleaned. Each stall has a non-commissioned officer 
and two private soldiers in command. They treat the prisoners 
with great brutality, shouting at them, and even using personal 
violence. Between 11 and 12 0’clock the midday meal is served 
out in the same way and into the same dish as the coffee. 
Prisoners are marched 500 to 600 yd. to one of the kitchens 
and there receive about 1 to 1} pints of what is called soup— 
it is water, potatoes, vegetables, such as Swedish carrots or 
cabbages, sometimes pease or rice, and very little meat boiled 
with it. Men sometimes have not received a scrap of meat for 
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a whole week. It is said that the contractor who supplies the 
food boils the meat first for the soldiers and gives them the best 
of it, and the bones and leavings then go into the prisoners’ soup. 
The ingredients used seem to be to a great extent condemned 
stores. The rice, for instance, was sweepings from warehouses 
and soiled by mice, and the barley also often has the same flavour. 
Still this concoction would be eatable if it were properly boiled, 
but the vegetables are generally half raw and quite hard. About 
2 in the afternoon prisoners have to line up, and are marched 
round the race-course for about one hour, guarded by the soldiers 
with loaded rifles. There is great show of loaded rifles, the 
guards are continually loading and unloading them. About 6 
there is lining up again for a basin of coffee or skilly. Besides 
this each prisoner received every second day a loaf of black 
bread made of rye-flour, with an admixture of 50 per cent. of 
potatoes. There is a canteen, where at exorbitant prices such 
luxuries as sugar, white bread, condensed milk, butter, chocolate, 
cigars, ‘&c., can be bought by those who can afford it. Those 
who cannot afford to buy these luxuries are in a very bad plight. 
They are not actually dying of starvation, but they can only 
just keep themselves alive and no more. About 8 at night we 
begin to go to “bed ” as best we can, and at 9 there must be 
dead silence and the lights are turned out in the passage, only 
one small one is left burning. All this as related here does not 
sound so very terrible, but in practice for those who have to go 
through it it is “hell.” The horses’ boxes are damp, and a 
boot placed on the concrete for a few days will get quite a damp 
sole. Six men abreast in a space of about 10 ft. 6 in. means that 
they are packed like sardines in a box, and no one can move. 
They are supplied with only one poor blanket each, and those 
who have none of their own are in a sad plight. If one man in 
the line attempts to turn he disturbs all the others. Young men 
in the full vigour of life may be able to stand it, but for elderly 
men it simply means, if not immediate death, then certainly a 
shortened life and broken health for the rest of their days. The 
coughing which starts shortly after they have all turned in, and 
which is apparently caused less by colds than by foul air and the ' 
dust, is awful to hear. The sanitary arrangements are poor. 
The water-closets are all closed to the prisoners and reserved for 
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the soldiers. The latrine, which is erected at one side of the 
square, is about 50 to 60 yd. distant from the various stables, 
and any one obliged to use it in the night has to go there. The 
poor quality of the food caused illnesses, which makes this a 
special hardship. There are men so stiff with rheumatism and 
other complaints that they have to be carried across to the 
latrines by their friends. There are no baths. There is a shower- 
bath at the emigration barracks, some distance away from this 
camp, where the Russian emigrants were formally cleansed of 
vermin. To this the English prisoners are marched in batches. 
At these barracks there is also the “hospital ”’ of the camp. 
There is practically no medical attendance for prisoners. There 
are two military doctors, one of whom seems to have been with- 
drawn, as rumours say, because he was too humane. The state 
of affairs is best illustrated by the following actual occurrence. 
One night a man was taken ill with gall-stones. Of course, he 
could not get help in the night, but the first thing in the-morning 
the non-commissioned officer was informed, who came and looked 
at him and sent for the hospital attendant. That attendant turned 
up a few hours later, took the patient’s temperature, found his 
pulse very weak, and said it was a case for the doctor, whom 
he would inform. The sick wailed all day, but no doctor came, 
although he could be seen walking about the square for hours 
smoking cigarettes. In the evening the hospital attendant came 
to ask if the doctor had been to see the patient, and promised 
to send him at 8 o’clock, but no doctor came. Next morning, 
thirty-six hours after the man was taken ill, he was informed 
that if he wanted to see the doctor he would have to dress and 
go and see him. This he eventually did. His friends dragged 
him to the consulting-room. The doctor did not even examine 
him ; he merely asked him what was the matter and what he 
wanted. When informed that the patient wanted morphium he 
told his attendant to give him one capsule, and that ended the 
matter. All the inmates of this camp are agreed that if any one 
here should fall ill his days are numbered unless he be a German- 
Englishman. 

As to the inhabitants of the camp, there are about 4000 to 
5000 of them spread over the eleven stables and two new wooden 
sheds which are being built and a small tea pavilion by the race- 
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course. Of these about 1100 are British seamen, and of the 
remaining 3000 or 4000 fully 60 per cent. are “ Britons ” with 
German names, many of whom cannot even speak one word of 
English. For what reason they are here nobody seemed to 
understand. They are, however, gradually weeded out, and of 
those who are being discharged on account of ill-health almost 
all seem to have German names. For real Britons and Colonials 
there is no chance of getting away from here. There are men 
from all classes and practically of all ages. There are sailors 
over seventy years of age and civilians of fifty-six and more. 
There are several medical men among us who have been promised 
release, but the release never comes. 

We are allowed to write two postcards a week, not more ; 
they must be written in pencil and not too closely written, and 
they are strictly censored ; so are all incoming letters and cards. 
We are therefore practically cut off from the outside world. We 
are not allowed to receive visitors. A few Germans have been 
visited by German officer friends, who, of course, would approve 
of anything. Some of the stables are more comfortable than 
others ; there is especially one in which they have bunks—four— 
in each loose box. Some of the inmates have managed to get 
their box up comfortably, much to the surprise of the inmates of 
other barracks, where all attempts at “luxury ”’ were ruthlessly 
put down. The reason became apparent when a representative 
of the American Embassy visited the camp and was shown round. 
He was shown the comfortable stable, and the ten others, which 
were outwardly just the same, were pointed out to him, so we can 
imagine what sort of report he made. Ifthe Ambassador wants 
to find out the condition of this camp he should see it by himself 
without a conductor, and speak to the prisoners himself, to those 
whom he himself chooses to speak to, and alone, and not in the 
presence of an officer. We cannot communicate with him in 
writing. The outstanding feature of this camp is the fact that 
all our hardships are purposely and artificially made. We are 
intended to be harshly treated and we are getting it. If the 
canteen is allowed to be opened for a couple of hours at a time 
we must line up and stand in line for more than one hour until 
we get our turn to buy our } lb. of butter or our white loaf. If 
it were open all day this hardship would not exist. All the time 
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we hear of the splendid treatment the Germans are having in the 
English camps. 

All Britons in Germany are rounded up here except those 
over fifty-five and under seventeen, and they are now bringing in 
those captured in Brussels and other parts of Belgium. 

Unless you at the other side retaliate there is no chance for 
us here. We over here do not understand why this is not being 
done and we should be sacrificed. 

Internment Camp, Ruhleben, December 1914. 


Simm Epwarp Grey to Mr. Pace, United States Ambassador in 
London 


Sir E. Grey presents his compliments to the United States 
Ambassador, and has the honour to state that information from 
an apparently reliable source just received tends to show that 
the conditions under which British prisoners of war are interned 
at Burg, near Magdeburg, are extremely unsatisfactory. 

It is reported that there are twenty-three British officers. 
including ——, living in one room—a garret under the roof. 
—— stated that he could not possibly live much longer, and 
should be sent home as incapacitated and unfit for further fighting, 
as an old wound had broken out again and caused him constant 
suffering. The prisoners are stated to be given very little food 
and to be all herded together without light or warmth, their 
condition being such that they are apparently being gradually 
starved to death. 

Sir E. Grey would be most grateful if the foregoing could be 
brought to the knowledge of the United States Ambassador at 
Berlin without delay in order that his Excellency may take such 
action as may be possible with a view to securing an amelioration 
of the conditions prevailing at Burg. 

Foreign Office, February 20, 1915. 


Sir Epwarp Grey to Mr. Paar, United States Ambassador in 
London 
Foreign Office, March 19, 1915 
Dear Mr. Pace,—We have received information from a 
prominent official of the British Red Cross Society from which it 
is evident that our prisoners of war in Germany are being kept 
very short of food—if not starved. This information tallies with 
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what we have heard from other sources, and I fear that there 
is little doubt that it is true. Moreover, conditions are likely to 
become worse rather than better, and we feel the vital necessity 
of doing all that is in our power to help our prisoners in Germany. 
_ The reader is now in possession of all the published official 
‘evidence concerning the conduct of the Barbarous Boches towards 
British prisoners of war, and equally unfortunate British civilians 
in their clutches. We may be sure that there is much worse 
unpublished official evidence behind, because the main object of 
the Department involved is to damp down public interest, to 
allay public anxiety, to prevent awkward questions and demands 
for ‘‘strong action,” which is anathema to the weaklings of 
Downing Street. All unofficial evidence emphasises the official 
case and goes to show that the German attitude towards The 
Hague Convention enjoining humane treatment of prisoners of 
war is similar to their attitude to all other “scraps of paper” 
to which they have attached their signatures. 

We are invited, for the sake of our officers and men and out 
of regard for the feelings of their families, to boycott this question 
and “‘to hope for the best” by shutting our eyes to the worst. 
It is an appeal to which no one with a spark of humanity would 
or could remain deaf if silence were of the smallest service to the 
victims. But we have given the policy of silence a long trial 
lasting several months, not being absolutely certain as to the 
facts, though one had no right to cherish any illusions as to the 
probable behaviour of Boches, which is always barbarous to 
those at their mercy. Since the escape of Major Vandeleur, which 
was a valuable public service, because he has been able to supply 
unimpeachable and convincing testimony—which has even 
impressed officials—as to conditions at which we could only 
previously guess, we have learnt that the policy of ignoring this 
scandal has only accentuated it. The prisoners of war themselves 
feel that they have been forgotten by their countrymen. The 
officers—whose lot is deplorable because when not actually in 
hospital (where there seems to have been a certain amount of 
decency) they have been subjected to every conceivable humilia- 
tion and, as we know from Major Vandeleur, to abominable 
outrages because they are British—might endure their own painful 
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existence were it not for the thought of the murderous treatment 
meted out to the rank-and-file in the hells upon earth to which 
they have been consigned by their captors. 

The conscience of the country—one cannot say of the civilised 
world, as there is no civilised world nowadays—is involved in these 
crimes against humanity which cry out aloud for vengeance. 
But crying would be useless if there were nothing to be done. 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that we are as impotent 
as the Government would have us believe, and must content 
ourselves with futile protests to American diplomats. The 
immediate need is to change the heart of our own Ministers, 
and to bring them to a more reasonable frame of mind. There 
would appear to have been powerful influences at work through- 
out the war hampering the adoption of common-sense measures 
towards the enemy. While Ministers talked big on platforms 
of fighting this life and death struggle to a finish against the 
“common enemy of civilisation’—and Heaven knows the 
Germans have exhibited sufficient hostility to everything that 
used to pass as civilisation—in many respects their actions do 
not correspond with their words. The treatment of Germans 
in this country has been as idiotic as the treatment of our fellow 
countrymen in Germany has been infamous. The Germans in 
our midst are not for the moment much en evidence, but we may 
be sure that they miss few opportunities of working for the 
beloved Fatherland, and when we find von Bissings, von Biilows, 
and other prominent and opulent Germans of infinite resource 
still at large and virtually enjoying the freedom of the country 
and the freedom of the Channel, while naturalised Germans who 
make no concealment of their Potsdam proclivities are the 
friends and confidants of prominent politicians, and the Foreign 
Office continues to help German officials of military age across 
the North Sea to join the colours, while interned Boches are 
alleged to welcome Cabinet Ministers who come to study their 
creature comforts with ‘“ Deutschland iiber alles” —the man in 
the street not unnaturally asks whether the man in the Cabinet 
is aware that we are at war with two German Powers ? 

The reader will have remarked that the lamentable report 
from Ruhleben on a previous page ends with this appeal: ‘‘ Unless 
you at the other side retaliate there is no chance for us here. 
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We over here do not understand why this is not being done and 
we should be sacrificed.” 

What can we do to help our stricken compatriots? We are 
a civilised community and we can’t hark back to barbarism 
because we are fighting barbarians. It was not our way with 
the Dervishes and it cannot be our way with the Boches. We 
can’t starve and torture the helpless and unarmed victims of 
war at our mercy, but there is no reason why we should go to 
the other extreme, and Donington Hall is an intolerable eye- 
sore to the relatives, friends, and compatriots of the inmates 
of Crefeld, Ruhleben, Doberitz, and other horrible places, where 
everything is being done to punish Englishmen for being English 
men. 

The Daily Mail (April 20), in a moving article, ‘‘ What about 
our Prisoners,” quotes the following extract from the German 
War Book: ‘The law of war is not a lex scripta introduced by 
international agreements but only a reciprocity of mutual agree- 
ment .. . for the observance of which there is no express sanc- 
tion, but only the fear of reprisals.” At the outset of the war 
Sir Edward Grey “laid down the excellent rule that there must 
be reciprocity in the treatment of prisoners.” But, as the Daily 
Mail observes, “‘ He has not observed his own principle. While 
the hapless British prisoners in Germany have been savagely 
misused, half starved, deprived of medical attention and clothing, 
and treated with a calculated ferocity, the German prisoners in 
this country have been ‘coddled,’ to the disgust of all right- 
thinking women and men. For instance, the British officer in 
Germany is only allowed to receive 10s. a week; the German 
officer in the British prison is paid £1 a week. The British 
prisoners are usually deprived of beer and tobacco; the German 
prisoners are allowed all that they want and can pay for.” Our 
contemporary cannot understand this disparity any more than 
we can. It has certainly not secured us German gratitude, 
because “the more we ‘coddle’ them the more they hate and 
despise us. There should be an immediate end of it.” But, 
as the Daily Mail insists—and I would draw particular attention 
to the suggestion because it indicates the right way and the right 
quarter in which to retaliate : 

“Something more, however, is required to protect our 
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officers and men in Germany. The enemy, as we are told 
in the extract from their War Book... are only moved by 
fear of reprisals. The attitude of the British Government 
has encouraged a belief in Germany that it will never 
retaliate. That is a most dangerous delusion. There are some 
thousands of German military and naval prisoners in this country. 
There are also at least 20,000 male Germans. Hostages from 
this aggregate of persons detained and imprisoned could be 
treated exactly as have been the British officers—that is to say, 
they could be immured in a penal prison. Or if the Government 
cannot muster up courage to apply this pressure and to enforce 
the law of hostages which Germany exploits to the utmost, the 
reprisals could take the form of money levies upon the property 
of rich Germans in this country and the British Empire, which 
is said to reach a figure of £300,000,000. The Arch-Hun himself 
and All-Highest Emperor is believed to possess estates in Canada 
which would be liable to confiscation.” 

As the Daily Telegraph, which has published some excellent 
articles on this painful topic, points out (April 12), “ One must 
remain at a loss to account for much of the ill-conditioned 
savagery of which this White Paper bears witness, unless one 
finds an explanation where Major Vandeleur ... finds it. 
That officer is of opinion that the brutal treatment of which 
he saw and suffered so much was ‘ deliberately arranged by superior 
authority, with the object of making us as miserable and despicable 
objects as possible ’—of glutting the morbid vindictiveness of the 
worst elements of the German public, in fact.” 

That touches the spot. The British soldier is to be the 
lightning conductor to divert the wrath of the Boches from 
their Sovereign. We must retaliate upon the Supreme War 
Lord who has ordered the torture of our compatriots. He is 
personally responsible for every injury suffered by every English- 
man. If our Government publicly announced that this bully 
would be brought to book, the coward in him would assert 
himself. You can only reach a Hohenzollern’s heart through 
his own skin. 
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IV. TIT-BITS FROM THE UNOFFICIAL 
PRESS BUREAU 


WE have leave to publish the following interesting document 
from the pen of the Solicitor-General, Sir Stanley Buckmaster, 
the Director of the Official Press Bureau, showing the exact 
extent of its functions and the limitation of its powers, about 
which there appear to be some misapprehensions. As the reader 
is aware, the Press Bureau has become the whipping-boy of every 
journalist with a grievance, and doubtless if we lost the war 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster would be hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
Somewhat unfairly, the bulk of our contemporaries appear to 
have boycotted this authorised account of the work of this com- 
paratively new and interesting Department, which, it will be 
seen, discharges what lawyers term “‘ a ministerial office.” 

““(1) The primary duty of the staff of the office is to censor 
all Press matter submitted. This is done by naval, military,and 
civil officers under the direction of the Director and his assistants. 

“* (2) All Press cable messages to, from, or through London 
pass through the office of necessity, and are duly censored in 
accordance with instructions received from the Foreign Office, 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and other Departments of State. 

(3) Such Press articles and illustrations as are submitted 
to the Bureau are censored in the same way. The submission is 
voluntary, and the great majority of those responsible have, 
with commendable loyalty and at great inconvenience, fulfilled 
the obligation which was undertaken at the beginning of the 
war. Those who publish without submission,do so on their own 
responsibility and subject to the penalties provided for breach 
of the regulations under the Defence of the Realm Act. 

“ (4) To keep the Press acquainted with the subjects to which 
public reference is considered dangerous to the success of naval 
and military operations, or prejudicial in other ways to the 
interests of the Empire or our Allies, instructions are issued from 
time to time at the instance of the great Departments. These 
instructions take the form of confidential notices to the Press, and 
they are either prohibitory or advisory. The power to enforce 
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these instructions, or even to initiate proceedings against those 
who evade or ignore them, rests solely with the authorities of the 
Admiralty and the War Office. The Press Bureau has no power 
to do more than communicate the instructions to the Press. 

(5) The Press Bureau is the medium through which the 
great Departments announce to the Press and the public news 
in regard to naval and military operations, casualties, and other 
matters, as and when the Departments think it desirable to do so. 

(6) It should be realised that delay in passing proofs for 
publication is often unavoidable, owing to the necessity of refer- 
ring to other Departments questions on which enquiries may have 
to be made. An appearance of inconsistency also arises when 
messages and articles dealing with the same subject are submitted 
at different times, between which the circumstances may have 
changed. 

“The most fruitful source of complaint, however, is the 
publication of unauthorised, injudicious, and sometimes dangerous 
statements by a few newspapers while the great majority are 
endeavouring to fulfil loyally the general undertaking on which 
the censorship was originally founded. As already explained, 
the Press Bureau has no power to deal with offenders, but the 
Director ventures to appeal to the Press as a whole, and in its 
own interests, to observe scrupulously the undertaking, which 
can only work fairly if followed by all. 

“This last point is a matter of great importance to the Press, 
and, so far as was possible, those responsible for the Bureau 
have endeavoured to secure uniformity of submission and equality 
of treatment, but their first duty must always be to prevent the 
publication of any news which would be valuable to the enemy 
or might jeopardise the lives of those who are fighting for their 
country’s cause. 


“Press Bureau.” “S. O. Buckmaster, Director.” 


This communiqué places the work of the Official Press Bureau 
in a very different light to the popular conception of Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster as a Tsar armed with all the dread penalties of the 
Defence of the Realm Acts which would enable him to have any 
one he disliked summarily and secretly tried by court-martial, 
expeditiously executed, and buried at dead of night without a 
word of warning to his or her relatives. 

On the present showing the Director of the Official Press 
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Bureau appears to exercise approximately the same authority 
as the Director of the Unofficial Press Bureau. He has no more 
and no less means of making his views prevail than we have. 
We learn that “‘the Press Bureau has no power to do more than 
communicate the instructions to the Press.” That is precisely 
the position of the Unofficial Press Bureau. Both have one 
weapon and one weapon only. They can withhold any or all 
communications from offending newspapers, but for the present 
we have decided to continue and shall only adopt strong measures 
in the last resort. It is particularly gratifying to know that our 
labours are keenly appreciated at the Front. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, Covent Garden, April 1, 1915. 
Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

In the anticipated event of the vacant Garters being con- 
ferred by the King (on the advice of the Prime Minister) on the 
Rt. Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., P.C., and the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Alfred Moritz Mond, Bart., P.C., M.P., the Press are requested to 
abstain from any suggestion that such Honours might be prefer- 
ably awarded to Lord Kitchener, Sir John French, or Sir John 
Jellicoe. The Unofficial Press Bureau has reason to believe that 
Sir John and Sir Moritz are somewhat sensitive on the subject, 
and their susceptibilities could not fail to be wounded by invidi- 
ous comparisons. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, April 2, 1915. 
NoTIcE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

While emphasising the exemplary lead of the King and the 
Secretary of State for War in pledging themselves and their house- 
holds to abstain from alcohol during the period of the war, the 
Press are requested to avoid discussing the action or inaction of 
other Ministers in taking the King’s Pledge. The Unofficial 
Press Bureau has been asked to explain confidentially to the 
Press that the Prime Minister considers himself debarred from 
relinquishing his occasional glass of Perrier Jouet out of regard 
for the Entente Cordiale. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
equally unable to abandon Pol Roget from consideration for the 
Revenue. The Colonial Secretary finds one liqueur glass of old 
brandy per week essential to conduct the ten simultaneous cam- 
paigns in different parts of the world for which he has made himself 
personally responsible. The First Lord of the Admiralty cannot 
combine the existence of Napoleon and Nelson on barley water. 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, April 3, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The instruction issued last month as to the desirability of 
restraining undue exuberance towards disasters to Zeppelins 
is renewed. Sir Edward Grey has reason to believe that the 
Emperor’s devotion to this form of warfare is not, as is generally 
supposed, inspired by virulent hatred of England, but is a delicate 
compliment to the supposed weakness of the British public for 
Windbags. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, April 4, 1915. 
Notice To HIs Masesty’s Ministers (Private and Confidential). 

The Unofficial Press Bureau would call the attention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to the desirability of perusing each other’s 
confidences to the American Press before giving their own. 
Had Lord Haldane been aware that Mr. Lloyd George had informed 
Mr. Henry Beach Needham (see Pearson’s Magazine, March) that 

““. . . If Germany had been wise she would not have set foot 
on Belgian soil. The Liberal Government then would not have 
intervened. Germany made a grave mistake,” the Lord Chan- 
cellor would scarcely have stated on March 7, in an interview 
with Mr. G. Price Bell, the London correspondent of the Chicago 
Daily News : 

‘* Belgium touched our honour; France touched our feelings 
and our interests. Having regard to the theories of world- 
conquest behind the successful German movement in favour of 
a war of aggression, it seems to me it would have been madness 
on our part to have sat with hands folded while Germany removed 
the Continental obstacles in the way of her laying siege to the 
British Empire.” 

Superficial persons across the Atlantic might erroneously infer 
from contrasting these opinions (1) that the Cabinet was divided 
when it was most united; (2) that in the eyes of Lord Haldane, 
Mr. Lloyd George and other colleagues were indifferent to the fate 
of France and British interests generally. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 5, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested in discussing finance in connection 
with war expenditure to avoid suggesting Ministerial salaries as 
a suitable field for retrenchment. His Majesty’s Ministers have 
carefully considered this question in all its bearings, and, for 
reasons upon which it is unnecessary to expand, have come to 
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the conclusion that it would be impossible to maintain the dignity 
befitting Cabinet Ministers during the Great War on incomes 
of less than £5000 to £15,000 a year. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 6, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested to abstain from all speculation upon 
the combined operations of which Constantinople is the objective. 
It is of vital importance that no information shall reach the enemy 
as to the progress of the Allied Fleets and the Allied Armies until 
complete success has been attained. The reason for prohibiting 
the reproduction in this country of what has already appeared 
in the Italian Press—and is ex hypothesi available to the enemy— 
is, the Unofficial Press Bureau has ascertained, that the Germans 
have no idea what to believe until it has been visé by the Official 
Press Bureau of Great Britain. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 7, 1915. 
NoTIcEe TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

In the event of success attending any naval operations on 
any ocean, there is no objection to the Press referring to such 
contributory factors as “the Churchill touch” or “the Fisher 
touch,” but in the case of failure it is not desirable to hold the 
Admiralty responsible as it would be calculated to depress the 
spirits of the Fleet by reducing their confidence in Whitehall. 
All mishaps should therefore be attributed to the man on the 


spot, who either exceeded his orders or failed to carry them out 
in an efficient manner. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 8, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested to abstain from partisan comparisons of 
the relative contingents of Liberal, Labour, Nationalist, or Unionist 
Members of Parliament at the Front, or upon any alleged dis- 
proportion of Staff appointments allotted to Ministerialists or 
relatives of Ministers without any military experience. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 9, 1915. 
NoTIcE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested not to call undue attention to the 
great and growing popularity of the Prince of Wales at the Front. 
In a constitutional Monarchy where the King can do no wrong it 
is desirable that Ministers monopolise public favour rather than | 


it be diverted into other channels. 
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Unofficial Press Bureau, April 10, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are warned against using the word “ Boche,” 
which is a contemptuous description of the enemy in vogue 
throughout France, where there is considerable resentment at 
the occupation of a large expanse of national soil by the Germans, 
and especially at the ruthless manner in which they have waged 
war on non-combatants as well as combatants. At the same 
time Sir Edward Grey understands that the German Emperor 
and his subjects keenly resent the word ‘“ Boche,’ which is 
therefore calculated to postpone and prejudice the era of goodwill 
expected to set in between Great Britain and Germany on the 
initiation of peace negotiations. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 11, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Press are requested to make no reference during the next 
month to the whereabouts of the Archbishop of York or the 
Headmaster of Eton, who are engaged on a secret and confidential 
mission in Germany with a view to ascertaining whether and when 
the British nation are likely to be retaken into favour by the 
enemy. It is particularly important that there should be no 
mention of any meeting between Dr. Lang and Dr. Lyttelton with 
Herr Lissauer, the author of the Hymn of Hate, recently decorated 
by the German Emperor, lest misunderstandings should arise. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 12, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

In discussing the impending intervention of any neutral 
nation the Press should abstain from actually naming the day, 
because in the event of the country in question not acting at the 
appointed time it is erroneously inferred abroad that the policy 
of neutrals is not directed from London. Although no neutral 
has yet fulfilled any forecast of the British Press, it is on all 
grounds desirable that we should continue to give them the 
benefit of our unsolicited advice. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 13, 1915. 
NoTIcE TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

The Unofficial Press Bureau has been requested by the Official 
Press Bureau to inform the Press that all restrictions are now 
removed on the discussion of the salving of H.M.S. Audacious 
last autumn—a brilliant operation effected without the loss of a 
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single life. It is, however, still undesirable to discuss whether 
the temporary injury was caused by gun-fire, mine or torpedo, 
or to indicate the precise locality. 
Unofficial Press Bureau, April 14, 1915. 
Notice TO THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

In describing the campaign in South Africa it is of the utmost 
importance that the Press should emphasise any successes which 
have attended the Union Forces, and minimise checks, reverses, 
or losses. The same observation applies to every campaign in 
other theatres of war. Nothing is more calculated to encourage 
his Majesty’s Forces, or our Allies, and to discourage the enemy, 
than the knowledge that all is going well with us everywhere. 


Unofficial Press Bureau, April 15, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

It is of vital importance that the public should realise the 
full proportions of the formidable task upon which we are engaged 
and the urgent need for a ceaseless flow of men and munitions 
to the Front in order that the Allies may be victorious in this 
life and death struggle. Everything should be subordinated to 
this object, though the Press should print nothing calculated 
to raise doubts as to the efficacy of the Voluntary system. It 
might be usefully pointed out that if all those who believe in the 
Voluntary system volunteered there would be no question of 
resorting to compulsion. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, April 16, 1915. 
Notice To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

In the regrettable event of the Press finding it necessary to 
criticise the conduct of any of his Majesty’s Ministers preference 
should be given to the Secretary of State for War, as Lord 
Kitchener is not a Party politician and there would consequently 
be no violation of the Party truce. Moreover, as he is the only 
one of his Majesty’s Ministers enjoying unlimited public con- 
fidence, the Government would be least affected by comments 
on alleged shortcomings in his Department. 

Unofficial Press Bureau, April 17, 1915. 
NoTIcE To THE Press (Private and Confidential). 

It would be inadvisable of the Press in dealing with the drink 
question to lay stress on the prohibition zeal of prominent 
members of the tea and cocoa trade, as such comments would 
be calculated to misrepresent the altruistic character of the 
movement against whisky and beer. 
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V. THE DARDANELLES: AND THE 
COMMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 


THE observations concerning the operations in the Dardanelles, 
which have appeared in this Review, have been based upon two 
assumptions. One was that the scheme of the operations was 
the work of professional sailors and soldiers ; the other was that 
either those professional authorities had determined that the 
Navy alone could force the Straits, or that proper and timely 
provision had been made to combine the naval forces with land 
forces. 

There can be no indiscretion in remarking that doubts have 
arisen in respect of both these suppositions, because the situa- 
tion is being freely discussed by a number of persons who believe 
that the scheme of operations was subjected to civilian influence, 
and that, as the result, the provision of the necessary land forces 
is belated. Indeed, the second supposition really rests upon 
the first ; for professional authorities would have been extremely 
unlikely to conclude that the Navy alone could achieve an enter- 
prise which for years has been considered only possible to accom- 
plish by means of a combined naval and military expedition; 
and in respect of which the experiences of Vice-Admiral Sir 
John T. Duckworth, gained in 1807, were sufficiently conclusive. 
Moreover, the assembling of French troops has been officially 
announced by the French ; and the assembling of British troops 
has been unofficially announced by the Nation, which even 
specified their situation. (Where was the Censor when that 
statement appeared?) It is therefore clear that troops are 
required now ; and if they are required now, they were required 
two months ago, when the operations began. Why, then, were 
they not provided ? If the professional authorities were really 
of opinion that the ships alone could force the Dardanelles, there 
is no more to be said. But if they advised that the enterprise 
should be undertaken upon the express condition that troops 
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should be used in conjunction with the Royal Navy, and if their 
advice was overridden by the civilians, it is quite another matter. 

The view that until the Order in Council of 1869, which 
(together with similar political enactments) conferred upon the 
civilian First Lord of the Admiralty absolute power to control 
or to overrule the Sea Lords of the Board, is abolished, and the 
Board is reconstituted, there can be no security for this country, 
has been more than once expressed in this Review. It is not 
only that an impulsive and an ambitious First Lord might with 
the best intentions commit disastrous errors, of which history 
furnishes numerous examples, but it is dangerous to entrust 
any such power to the most enlightened and conscientious civilian. 
The fact that he is also of necessity a politician enhances the peril. 
That the politician should be able to set the interests of the country 
before the interests of person or Party, seems in this year of grace 
to be beyond the ability of human nature. And it is naturally 
the foible of political heads of departments to believe that, by 
means of some obscure kind of miracle, they know by instinct 
more than the professional has learned by reason and experience. 
In such circumstances as these, to give a civilian politician even 
the opportunity of interfering in the most difficult and com- 
plicated affairs of war, is an invitation to national suicide. 

What, for instance, would now be the posture of affairs, had 
Lord Haldane been permitted to take charge of the War Office, 
as the Government at first intended ? 

Presumably the British Army would have been extinct ; 
for the number of casualties officially announced about equals 
three times the original number of the Expeditionary Force. 

There is, moreover, a body chiefly composed of civilians, 
with a leaven of sailors and soldiers, called the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. This remarkable convocation was invented by 
Mr. Balfour ; and it proved to be of so great a political value 
that his successors in power continued its existence. Ministers 
sit upon it ; the Chiefs of the War Office and of the Admiralty 
are of the party ; to which various eminent persons are from 
time to time invited. Representatives of the Governments of 
the Oversea Dominions have been asked to take part in the 
deliberations. When anxious persons ask inconvenient questions 
concerning preparation for war, they are solemnly referred to 
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the Committee of Imperial Defencc, which is always said to be 
devoting profound consideration to the matter. As the Com- 
mittee has now been flourishing for over a decade, it is not 
unreasonable to ask what it has accomplished during that 
period. For the public were given to understand that the 
purpose for which the Committee was constituted, was to bring 
together the heads of State departments, naval, military,and 
diplomatic, in order that all should work in harmony towards 
the defence of the whole Empire. 

But it was not observed that as time went on the state of 
the Imperial Defences was discernably altered in any degree from 
what it was before the Committee arose at Mr. Balfour’s word. 
The Navy was alternately reduced to save money, and increased 
to save the nation, as before ; the Army continued to be per- 
manently reduced, as before ; agreements with the Dominions 
were broken, as before ; but so long as peace was preserved it 
was always possible (with an effort) to believe that some vast 
and secret plan was gradually being brought to perfection. 
Therefore it was not until the war broke out that the real posture 
of affairs was revealed. It then became clear that, practically 
speaking, the Committee of Imperial Defence, whatever else it 
had accomplished, had certainly done nothing of any importance 
towards defending the Empire. At the declaration of war, the 
ends of the trade-routes were almost entirely without protection ; 
and had it not been for the Australian Navy, which was estab- 
lished by Australia independently of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, errant German cruisers would have continued to inflict 
millions’ worth of damage upon British shipping. Had Germany 
disposed her whole available force of cruisers upon the trade- 
routes, this country would have suffered losses which would 
have resulted in a very critical situation. Other naval require- 
ments, which cannot now be specified, had been so systematically 
neglected that during the last nine months the Admiralty have 
been heroically toiling to complete a scheme of improvisation 
for the Navy upon a scale as immense as the scheme designed by 
Lord Kitchener to reinforce the other neglected Service. If the 
Committee of Imperial Defence could not foresee requirements 
and provide for them, what is the use of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence ? The politicians know well what was its real 
use. Its mere existence enabled them to pretend that the 
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Government were doing their duty; when, as a matter of 
fact, the Government were entirely occupied with quite other 
things. 

It is probable that, apart from other causes, the actual con- 
stitution of the Committee prevented it from fulfilling the purpose 
for which it was ostensibly designed. Preparation for war must 
always be the work of one man. He requires a body of skilled 
assistants ; but the initiative and the decision must ultimately 
rest with himself alone. It was for this reason that a War Staff, 
after a quarter of a century of procrastination, was established at 
the Admiralty, for the purpose of assisting the First Sea Lord, 
who was charged with preparation for war. The rest of the Sea 
Lords, as heads of departments, are in a sense also the assistants 
of the First Sea Lord. A similar organisation for the Army 
existed across the road at the War Office ; and it is difficult to see 
why a Committee should have been created in order to bring the 
Admiralty and the War Office into communication. In these two 
bodies, in their individual and concerted action, is concentrated 
all the machinery for preparation and organisation for war. 
Their officials can consult members of the Cabinet and heads of 
Civil Departments at will ; and what more is required ? 

The Committee of Imperial Defence is therefore an extraneous 
institution, in which civilians and politicians are in a majority. 
These people ought not to be permitted to take part in what is 
properly the sole business of sailors and soldiers. It is for the 
Government to inform the Admiralty and the War Office what 
is the policy which the Navy and the Army are to carry into 
execution. It is for the Admiralty and the War Office to state 
what will be required in men, munitions, ships and money, in order 
to carry that policy into execution. It remains for the Govern- 
ment either to provide what is necessary or to alter their policy. 
The moment that Ministers, either at the Committee of Defence 
or elsewhere, begin to tell sailors and soldiers what is required in 
order to enable the Navy and the Army to put into operation the 
policy of the Government, Ministers are going outside their duty 
and are gambling with the safety of the country. It is because 
for years past Ministers have deliberately and habitually done 
that very thing, that the country is now paying an incalculable 
additional price in men’s lives and in money. The constitution 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence transformed civilian and 
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political intervention in naval and military affairs from an illegiti- 
mate and a furtive practice into a recognised system. 

If the Committee of Imperial Defence is to be regarded as 
responsible for the duties which it is alleged to fulfil, there is a 
heavy indictment indeed to be preferred against it. 

It is not difficult, in the present war, to perceive how admir- 
able are the results when sailors and soldiers are left to do their 
own work. The Government, presumably acting through the 
Committee of Imperial Defence, prescribed certain limits to pre- 
parations for war. The Navy and the Army, working within 
those limits, did excellently well. Had the scope of their 
activities been enlarged to include the requirements of the situa- 
tion, either there would have been no war, or the situation to-day 
would have been very different from what it is. But as the only 
object of going back upon the past is to avoid mistakes in the 
future, so it falls to be asked why, considering the record of the 
Committee of Imperial Defence in time of peace, it is permitted 
to exist for a single day in time of war? Lord Haldane, who 
reduced the Regular Army, including the artillery ; Mr. Balfour, 
whose term of office included the beginning of disastrous reduc- 
tions in the Navy, and the rejection of a great opportunity to 
establish universal military training : these gentlemen (to name 
but these), are, it sems, still playing with war. 

The operations in the Dardanelles bring the matter to a 
point. Was the scheme discussed by the Committee ? If so, 
did they approve of the employment of the Navy without the 
provision of land forces to work in combination with the ships ? 
If, on the other hand, the scheme was not brought before the 
Committee, the whole theory of the existence of that body is 
destroyed. For there would be no other operation of war upon 
whose result so many and so momentous issues depend. These 
are largely political ; and here, if at all, the Committee of Im- 
perial Defence might prove useful. Politically, the whole future 
of the Near East hinges upon the success or the failure of the 
enterprise. To discuss the factors of that large and complicated 
problem is outside the scope of this essay. It is enough to say 
that the results of success should not have been left—if they were 
left—to chance, but should have been secured in the form of a 
contingent interest. Even if that security was obtained, success 
might conceivably create a situation presenting unforeseen and 
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formidable difficulties ; without it, success might easily prove a 
prelude to a disastrous series of additional complications. 

The naval and military results of forcing the Dardanelles are 
revealed by a study ofthe map. Always provided that the Straits 
are held by land forces on both sides, the control of sea com- 
munications would run from the North Sea to the Black Sea. 
The Ottoman Empire would be cut in half, and communications 
between European and Asiatic Turkey would be partly severed. 
The Black Sea ports would be opened for trade, incidentally re- 
leasing a valuable quantity of wheat. Given the occurrence of 
certain purely hypothetical contingencies, the flank of the German 
Empire would be effectually turned. At present, Germany holds 
the western line from the sea to Switzerland ; the eastern line, 
from the sea to the Carpathians. Here, it seems, the Russians 
are breaking through ; and here is the decisive theatre of the 
war. 

Were the Dardanelles to be captured and held, the great 
turning movement of Russia advancing through the Carpathians, 
would be supported by the occupation of the sea to the south by 
the Allied Fleets. Constantinople would fall to them. In the 
event of the occurrence of the hypothetical contingencies, Germany 
Austria-Hungary, and European Turkey would be enclosed in 
a ring of sea and land forces. In default of the occurrence of the 
said contingencies, a belt of neutral or hostile territory would 
separate the Carpathian theatre of war from the sea held by the 
Allies. The consequences of the failure to force the Dardanelles 
would not be as serious for the Allies as their success in that 
operation would be for the enemy ; but they would be so serious 
that nothing can justify a lack of circumspection in beginning 
the attack. 

Delay has already occurred. The action of the bombarding 
ships, so skilfully and gallantly conducted by the British and 
French Admirals, necessarily gave the signal of warning to the 
dilatory Turk. He has now had two months in which to prepare 
to defend the coasts of the peninsula of Gallipoli against a hostile 
landing. In the meantime, the ships have achieved all that it is 
possible for ships to achieve, and more than has ever before 
been accomplished under like conditions. The series of forts, © 
hitherto regarded as impregnable, from the entrance of the 
Straits to the Narrows, have been knocked to pieces by long- 
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range and tremendous fire, conducted under extraordinary 
difficulties. From the northern side of the peninsula, the ships 
fired across and over the hills; in the Straits, the attacking ships 
were exposed to fire from both sides ; the current flowing through 
the Straits at three to four miles an hour was against them ; 
and they were also exposed to the danger of floating mines 
carried down by the current, and to torpedo attack directed 
from torpedo stations constructed on the shelving foreshore. 
At a later period of the bombardment the ships were exposed 
to the fire of movable artillery brought up by the Turkish 
troops. Three battleships have been lost. Against that loss 
is to be set the destruction of the forts for twelve miles up the 
Straits, and at least the partial destruction of the great forts at 
the Narrows. 

But in the meantime the German-led Turks have been hurrying 
to repair their defences, to fill the peninsula with troops, forcibly 
impressing the Greek inhabitants into the ranks, and to line 
the Asian shore with guns and men. At the moment of writing 
350,000 men are reported by a correspondent of the Morning 
Post to be in the peninsula of Gallipoli, a new torpedo station 
is said to have been constructed at Nagara Point, at the Narrows, 
and a minefield to have been laid from Marmora Island to the 
mainland. The information was dated at the end of March; 
so that these preparations have been supplemented during the 
past month. 

The diversion of the number of troops required to accomplish 
a task whose difficulties have been greatly augmented during 
the last two months, from the main theatre of warfare, is another 
aspect of the operations. Such a diversion is strategically 
sound if the advantage to be gained thereby will eventually 
result in the direct or indirect reinforcement of strength bearing 
upon the main battle. The question can only be determined 
by the military authorities ; but, as matters stand, the situation 
is so serious that the military authorities may determine that the 
diversion of the number of troops now required would be a mistake. 
It may be that the whole enterprise will be abandoned. The 
point here to be considered is whether their judgment was at first 
influenced by civilian counsels or instructions. 

The inference to be drawn from the available evidence is 
that the original scheme of the operations in the Dardanelles 
was not the work of sailors and soldiers unfettered by the civilian 
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and the politician. The conclusion may be simply expressed. 
So long as the civilian is not only given the opportunity to inter- 
fere in the conduct of the war, but is permitted to use the 
opportunity, the country will never for an instant be safe from 
mistakes, loss, and disaster. If mistakes are made, losses incurred, 
and disaster caused by professional sailors and soldiers, they 
are regarded by the whole country as incidental to a state of 
war, and the naval and military officers are invariably credited 
with the assurance that they have done their best. But the 
results of civilian intervention, whether that intervention be 
the work of an amorphous Committee or of an ambitious head 
of a department, fall into a very different category. They are 
merely inexcusable. 

No one who is in the least acquainted with the work of the 
naval officer, with his incomparable skill, absolute devotion to 
duty, and imperturbable courage, hesitates for an instant to 
repose entire confidence in him. The public rightly trust the 
Navy and the Army. Any interference with their work cannot 
but mar its success; and will be fiercely, if silently, resented. 
Little enough recognition of the worth and work of the Services 
have the public shown until now; for they elected men into 
authority who prevented the sailors and soldiers from making 
that full preparation for war which would have saved incalculable 
suffering in this hour. The least that the country can do now 
is to see that the sailors and soldiers, who have seen themselves 
cramped and hindered and, on the top of all, maligned, are 
given liberty and justice; liberty to do their proper work in 
their own way ; justice in respect of pay, pension, and promotion. 

So close is the secrecy in which the work ofthe Navy is shrouded 
by the authorities : a secrecy which is partly necessary ; that the 
public find it very hard to understand what the Navy is actually 
doing. The extraordinary amount of hard, monotonous and 
unceasing work which has been and is being performed in foul 
weather and fair, day in and day out, by the hundreds of ships, 
great and small, the hundreds of lesser craft, the many thousands 
of officers and men, Regulars, Reserve, enlisted merchant sailors 
and volunteers from the shore, goes unrecorded. It ought not to 
go unappreciated ; and appreciation should be practical as well as 
sentimental. The placemen now in power must be made to feel 
and to understand that the nation is one with the Navy and the 
Army. A Nava CoRRESPONDENT 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1915. 


In the March issue of the North American Review, its editor, 
Colonel George Harvey, writes ‘A Letter to the Times,” which 
it is hoped has been generally read by Englishman, especially 
those who are supposed to represent English public opinion 
through the press or by public utterances. It has before been 
told readers of the National Review, that Anglo-American rela- 
tions have not been improved by abuse of the President or in- 
sinuations that the only concern Americans have in the war is 
measured by dollars; and if again I refer to the subject, it is 
because of the harm now being done and the evil consequences 
it will have in the future. 

The Spectator goes even further than its contemporary the Out- 
look which indicts the President while the Spectator indicts not only 
the President but the American nation. ‘“‘ We cannot help feeling 
deeply , and resenting deeply,” says the Spectator, “ the indifference 
or indeed callousness, toward Great Britain and her cause shown 
by the Government of the United States. . . . We feel cut to 
the heart that America seems to reckon up the matter in cold 
dollars and cents rather than in the terms of flesh and blood and 
of human suffering.” 


There has been entirely too much written about “cold dollars 
and cents ” and the money made “out of the agony of half man- 
kind.” Americans are not fools, their Press is alert and enter- 
prising, and has kept the people fully informed of all that goes 
on in England. When the war was forced on England, English- 
men adopted as their motto, ‘‘ Business as usual”; instead of 
folding their hands and seeing their trade ruined they were 
determined to make profit out of trade lost by Germany and 
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recoup the expenses of the war by commercial gains. Some 
Americans thought there was rather too much prominence given 
to “‘ Business as usual ”’; it justified the taunt of her adversaries, 
they said, that England was more interested in “cold pounds 
sterling’ than she was in defending morality and championing 
the cause of the weak. That of course was ill natured and un- 
worthy, but Americans ask if belligerent England prides herself 
on doing business as usual while she is fighting, why should 
neutral America be blamed for selling her wares. At any rate, 
it seems somewhat pharisaical for the Outlook and the Spectator 
to commend British manufacturers for doing business and 
chastising American manufacturers for imitating their example. 

And again. If it had not been for those transactions which 
made it possible for the Americans to make “cold dollars and 
cents’ Great Britain and her Allies would have been seriously 
embarrassed in carrying on the war. Germany and Austria 
have added little to American wealth because Germany and 
Austria have bought practically no military or other supplies 
from the United States, although I am frank to add that if 
Germany and Austria had been able to buy in this country, 
Americans would not have discriminated and as willingly made 
their profit out of them as they have from the Allies. But the 
cold dollars and cents have been made because England and 
France and Russia needed what only the United States could 
furnish, because the extremity of the Allies was great and they 
had to turn to the United States to meet their deficiencies. 

These things Americans know, and they think it would be 
more politic and less offensive if not so much was said about the 
United States being callous to the agony of mankind and sensitive 
only when dollars are concerned. The Americans are not 
without pride. 


Colonel Harvey discusses these matters as an American. He 
writes temperately, without rancour ; he does not imitate the bad 
example of the Outlook and Spectator by indulging in abuse 
although he regrets they should so misrepresent the American 
attitude. He is a friend of England, and it is as a friend he 
addresses his English audience. He explains why the sympathy ° 
of America is with England: because England is fighting for the 
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same principles, the same democratic ideals, that made the 
American colonists fight when their liberties were in danger and 
their rights were trampled upon. He might have been more 
severe, he contents himself with this mild admonition : 

“* We are no longer in the kindergarten, as the Spectator and 
the Outlook seem to think, to be treated condescendingly, to be 
patronised, even to be taught our responsibilities and duties ; 
we are full grown and, if I may say so without giving offence, which 
I wish not to do, we have come to have a clearer comprehension 
of what this dreadful affair is about than you seem to have.” 

Englishmen who are familiar with the history and politics of 
the United States between the Civil and Spanish Wars, that is for 
nearly thirty years of the last century, know how little friendship 
there was for England among the great mass of Americans, and 
the reason for this was largely resentment at the tone of English 
newspapers and the speeches of our public men during the Civil 
War. Then as now we accused the Americans—that is the 
Government of the United States and the North—of caring 
more about “cold dollars and cents ” than morality or humanity ; 
Lincoln was a ridiculous figure, and a Republican form of Govern- 
ment had proved its failure. The Americans do not easily forgive, 
and they did not forgive us. They remembered when we had 
forgotten ; when Punch retracted and laid a wreath on Lincoln’s 
bier, their anger still burned. 

We risk the same danger now, and the pity of it is, never was 
a time when two nations were so close in spirit as the two countries, 
whose ideals and aspirations have been moulded by the same 
thought and the same speech. The United States will quarrel 
with no one while the war is in progress; the United States will 
quarrel with no one unless it is actually driven into a quarrel, but 
when the war is over there will be a national searching of hearts. 
The sham culture of Germany, the culture that is but a covering 
for barbarism and savagery, that cloaks treachery and encourages 
brutality, does not appeal to Americans. The medieval belief 
of Germany in divine right of the power of brute force disgusts 
Americans. They turn from the horror of Europe crushed under 
the mailed fist of Prussian militarism, to Europe free under 
the enlightened democracy of England and France. The one is 
repugnant and meaningless. The other they understand. 
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When the war is over, when there is no longer risk of America 
becoming involved, America will remember how it was accused 
of being mercenary and sordid the while its people with unex- 
ampled generosity, and many of them at the cost of self-denial 
and sacrifice, sent a golden stream to nourish the Belgians, con- 
tributed to the comfort of British soldiers in the trenches, 
furnished medical supplies to France and Serbia, nursed the sick 
and the wounded, and offered their prayers for the success of the 
Allied arms. The slurs will rankle. No American expects 
reward for what he has done, but every American has a right to 
expect his motives will not be misunderstood, and the worst 
construction will not be placed upon his generous impulses. 
When the account is cast up Americans will say, as was so 
frequently said after the Civil War: ‘‘ England does not like us, 
England does not understand us, and does not think it is worth 
while to make an effort to understand us. Weshowoursympathy, 
and England sneers. We supply England with what she most 
needs, and England twits us with our love of dollars. We have 
mourned with you, and rejoiced in your triumphs, yet you tell us 
your agony does not move us; only the dollar has the power to 
stir us; it is only when we calculate our gains and losses we show 
emotion.” 

What to-day many Americans keenly resent, but because 
they are generous they do not voice, later they will express. 
They will then feel under no compunction to keep silent. We 
shall of course be greatly surprised when this resentment takes 
form. We shall wonder at it; we shall no doubt say the Ameri- 
cans are acting very badly ; in our ignorance and shortsightedness 
we shall find the ready explanation in “ politics” and pin our 
faith to the success of a new President or the other party mending 
matters. But they will not mend because the mischief has been 
done. So long as the Spectator and the Outlook and other papers 
insult America, so long as the impression percolates through 
official, semi-official and private channels that England believes 
America is indifferent, selfish, mercenary, indignation will 
smoulder, suddenly to flame when least expected. 


Once again it has been demonstrated that what at one time 
was contemptuously termed “shirt sleeves diplomacy ” is, after 
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all, the best kind of diplomacy to use in our relations with the 
United States. American diplomacy was shocking because the 
American State Department, having a stiff job on hand, took off 
its coat to be unencumbered by superfluous trappings and said 
what it had to say freely and frankly instead of resorting to 
euphemisms that read well but are often as difficult to understand 
as one of Meredith’s subordinate clauses of three hundred words, 
When the State Department had finished its despatch and had the 
honour to be with renewed assurances of distinguished considera- 
tion, even the man in the street knew what the American Govern- 
ment was driving at. And if the greatest style is lucidity, then 
the most successful diplomatic despatch must be directness. 

The Order in Council and the Prime Minister’s announcement 
of the policy of the Allies were intended to be accepted by the 
world as notice of a blockade against Germany, but both were 
so vaguely worded that it was open to question how far we were 
prepared to go, and Mr. Bryan was compelled to ask for 
information. 

It was this vagueness and uncertainty that caused a good 
deal of criticism. Great Britain, the American public were told, 
was trying to do something that was sanctioned neither by inter- 
national law nor morality, but which England felt it was safe to 
do because no neutral nation would challenge it. The Order in 
Council, the New York Evening Post remarked, “‘is astutely 
drawn. Legal cleverness is stamped all over it.” But legal 
cleverness Americans resent. They want, not the subtleties 
of lawyers, but a frank statement of the conditions they must 
meet. A paper blockade the Order in Council was derisively 
termed by many newspapers, who pointedly declared the United 
States had never recognised a paper blockade, and did not propose 
to do so now. A blockade to be recognised must be effective, 
and if Great Britain expected to have her blockade respected 
she must make it physically effective. The attempt to declare 
martial law at sea could not be tolerated. 

Why there was such extreme reluctance to use this eminently 
sensible and not especially objectionable word blockade—which 
ought not to have shocked the ears of even the most sensitive 
neutral—may perhaps be known some time in the future and be 
of interest to the historian when it has ceased to interest the 
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practical man, but the necessity for its employment was quickly 
seen. When Sir Edward Grey dropped euphemism and legal 
cleverness and announced that “‘for this end the British fleet has 
instituted a blockade, effectively controlling by cruiser ‘ cordon ’ 
all passage to and from Germany by sea,” legitimate criticism 
was silenced. ‘“ The correct phrase is finally uttered by England 
—an effective blockade,’ the New York Evening Post says. 
‘‘ Why it was not used from the first remains a mystery... . It 
is no longer.necessary for her apologists to argue that what she 
has undertaken is something very like a blockade, something 
that might subtly be interpreted as being the next thing to a 
blockade. The blunt, legal words have finally been adopted.” 
Another victory for shirt sleeves diplomacy. 


And now that the blunt, legal words have finally been adopted 
it must be said that the American Press has received them very 
well. As the Evening Post comments, “this is the end of con- 
troversy?; and the New York Times says, “the necessity for 
protests from neutral powers has disappeared. There would 
have been no discussion of protest or of interference with neutral 
rights if the British Government had said in the beginning what 
it now says.” That England has the right to exert her full sea 
power against Germany no fair-minded American questions, 
especially as they remember the extent to which the United 
States used its sea-power in its efforts to crush the South. 

When the text of the Order in Council was made public the 
New York Tribune said the details of the Order were of little 
consequence. “Since Great Britain has undertaken to brush 
aside rights which neutrals enjoy under the existing code of inter- 
national law it cannot matter very much whether the methods 
employed in making good that usurpation are in themselves high- 
handed or are calculated to give as little technical inconvenience 
as possible to neutral sufferers,” and it declared, ‘‘ Great Britain’s 
new programme is based on a theory which cannot be justified 
in law or reason”; but when the blockade was formally pro- 
claimed, the Tribune generously admitted : 

“ This country will freely acknowledge the validity of a formal 
allied blockade. We know where we stand on that proposition, 


having ourselves carried through the most difficult blockade in 
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history. We are willing to live up to our own record from 1861 
to 1865. The main point of formal blockade having been conceded, 
we can readily harmonise our rights with the rights of the 
belligerents.” 

America has taught the world a great many things, among 
others it has taught what a blockade really means, for which we 
ought to be duly thankful in our present emergency. Following 
the secession of the Southern States and their rebellion against 
the lawful authority of the United States, President Lincoln 
proclaimed a blockade of the Southern ports, which lasting four 
years, was, I believe, the longest coast ever under blockade, and, 
as the Tribune properly describes it, perhaps the most difficult 
blockade in history. 

The South could not rely on its own resources. When war 
was declared it was badly in need not only of arms and ammuni- 
tion, but supplies of all kinds. It was an agricultural and not a 
manufacturing section, consequently it had to draw on Europe 
for medicines as well as clothing, for everything in fact except 
such crude staples as the earth yielded or its small and scattered 
factories were able to create. 


What the South needed it had to pay for—having no credit 
as a government in the European money centres—and practically 
its only means of payment was by the sale of cotton. The object 
of the blockade was to prevent the exportation of cotton and the 
importation of those articles which the sale of cotton yielded. 
To end the rebellion the North attempted to strangle the South, 
financially and physically, and in that process of strangulation, 
the South was reduced to the direst extremities, her people, the 
civilian population as well as the armies in the field, suffered 
hunger and misery; troops were badly clothed, and without 
adequate means of defence ; women and children endured priva- 
tions and made sacrifices. Had the sea been open to the South 
in the end the result might have been the same but the struggle 
would have been prolonged ; a man who devoted so much of his 
life to a study of the Civil War as the late Charles Francis Adams, 
was of the opinion that the blockade did more to break down the 
Confederacy than the overwhelming strength the North was able 
to place in the field. 
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Having instituted the blockade the North showed no mercy. 
It was guilty of none of that coddling of the enemy that has 
marked our course during the last six months. It was not tender 
of the feelings of neutrals or the losses they might suffer through 
the effects of the blockade. It was making war, its object was 
to crush its enemy, and it could not afford to be considerate. 
President Lincoln and his Government knew that by cutting off 
cotton exports there would be great distress in England, but 
although Mr. Lincoln was a humane man, and had no animosity 
against England, the fact that English working men were starving 
did not swerve him. It was not sufficient that Southern ports 
were blockaded; the blockade was made to extend to British 
possessions and to British ships in mid Atlantic. British mills 
were desperately in need of cotton, the necessity of the South 
for goods that England could supply was equally as desperate, 
so the inducement was great for English ships to try to escape 
the vigilance of American cruisers. To Nassau in the West 
Indies went British ships laden with cargoes that would find 
ready buyers in the South, and surely a vessel going out of a 
British port to a British possession, might feel safe from captute, 
But the Americans, always ingenious, considered the ultimate 
destination of the cargo. Clearly it was not intended to be dis- 
posed of in Nassau, for no market existed there ; that the goods 
were taken out of a British ship and landed at the port of a British 
possession was not sufficient to make them innocent. The 
American Government held that the cargoes were destined for 
the rebels, British ships were trying to enter a blockaded port, 
and that being the case vessels and cargoes were properly subject 
to capture. This contention was sustained by the Supreme 
Court, which in a leading case, The Bermuda, decided, the Chief 
Justice rendering the opinion : 

“It makes no difference whether the destination to the rebel 
port was ulterior or direct ; nor could the question of destination 
be affected by transhipment at Nassau, if transhipment was 
intended, for that could not break the continuity of transporta- 
tion of the cargo.” 

Under this doctrine of ‘‘ continuous voyage ’’—the ultimate 
destination of the cargo being the only question to be ascertained, 
and its transhipment not affecting its destination—British ships 
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were seized wherever American cruisers found them, and the 
American courts upheld the validity of the captures as conform. 
able to international and municipal law. 

In another equally celebrated case, The Springbok, the Supreme 
Court held : 

“Upon the whole case we cannot doubt that the cargo was 
originally shipped with intent to violate the blockade; that the 
owners of the cargo intended that it should be transhipped at 
Nassau into some vessel more likely to succeed in reaching safely 
a blockaded port than The Springbok: that the voyage from 
London to the blockaded port was, as to cargo, both in law and 
the intent of the parties, one voyage; and that the liability to 
condemnation, if captured during any part of that voyage, attached 
to the cargo from the time of sailing.” 


In the last war in which the United States was engaged, 
that against Spain, it again gave its own interpretation to the 
law of blockade. The north coast of Cuba was blockaded, the 
limits of the blockade, as proclaimed by President McKinley, 
being eighty miles east and fifty miles west of Havana. The 
British steamer Adula sailing from Jamaica was seized by the 
American cruiser Marblehead off Cuba on the ground that she was 
attempting to run the blockade by entering Guantanamo Bay. 
Guantanamo had not been declared under blockade, it being east 
of the limit of the blockade zone as proclaimed by President 
McKinley, although Admiral Sampson was maintaining a de facto 
blockade of Guantanamo for the purpose of destroying or 
capturing Cervera’s fleet and reducing Santiago. The Supreme 
Court decided that the seizure and condemnation of the Adula 
as a blockade runner was lawful because the de facto blockade 
was legitimate, those in charge of the vessel had knowledge of 
the existence of the blockade, and “that the sailing for the port 
was therefore unjustifiable and properly subjected the vessel to 
condemnation.” The Supreme Court has therefore established 
the principle that it is only necessary for a vessel to sail for a port 
against which there is a prohibition to make a neutral vessel 
properly subject to seizure and condemnation. If the British 
prize courts apply this principle the mere fact of an American 
steamer sailing from New York with a cargo of cotton for Bremen 
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would justify the vessel’s seizure at any place on the voyage, and 
the condemnation of ship and cargo as lawful prize because of 
the intention to enter a prohibited port. Certainly England 
could ask no greater exercise of power against the enemy than 
this. 

It will thus be seen that England in blockading the coast of 
Germany is doing no more than the United States did when it 
blockaded ports of the Confederacy ; that England in preventing 
neutral goods in neutral ships from reaching Germany by being 
transhipped from neutral ports is doing no more than the United 
States did when it captured British cargoes because their ultimate 
destination was a Southern port under blockade. For everything 
that England is now doing or has done to prevent Germany 
receiving supplies from the outside there is warrant to be found 
in the naval operations of the United States between 1861 and 
1865, the legality of which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly upheld. 

The New York Evening Post throws the responsibility upon 
the United States by happily observing: “‘The American 
authorities, in particular, will find that the legal doctrines of the 
blockade have largely been built up by American practice and 
the decisions of the American courts. Thus if the American 
eagle is now to be wounded, it will be with an arrow feathered 
from its own breast.” 


In issuing his proclamation giving notice of the blockade, 
Lincoln said, “‘a competent force will be posted so as to prevent 
entrance and exit of vessels from the ports aforesaid.” It was not 
claimed that an effective blockade then existed : it was to be made 
so when the United States had secured a sufficient force to close 
the ports. As a matter of fact, the blockade was not at first 
effective as the vessels available were too few to cover that long 
coast-line, and there was considerable complaint from neutrals 
that the blockade need not be respected because instead of being 
physical and actual it was only “paper.” Lincoln’s proclamation 
was issued on April 19,1861; a month later, May 21, Secretary 
of State Seward, who had scant love for England, instructed 
Mr. Adams, the American Minister in London: “ You will not 
insist that our blockade is to be respected if it be not maintained 
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by a competent force—but passing by that question as not now 
a practical or, at least, an urgent one, you will add that the 
blockade is now and will continue to be so maintained, and there- 
fore we expect it to be respected by Great Britain.” It is inter- 
esting to compare Lincoln’s “will be posted”? and Seward’s 
admission the blockade is “now” effective with Sir Edward 
Grey’s declaration, “The British fleet has instituted a blockade 


effectively controlling by cruiser cordon all passage to and from 
Germany by sea.” 


Notwithstanding American precedents for British action 
the United States Government has deemed it necessary and 
proper to make a protest against the blockade. This was not 
unexpected. Governments, similar to lawyers, have a weakness 
for putting “on record” their objections so as to escape the 
accusation later of having slept on their rights. As the American 
Note has not yet been made public speculation as to its effect 
would be idle, but it may be safely hazarded, I think, there will 
be no change in the announced policy of the British Government, 
nor is that expected by the American Government. 

The official protest apart, the public has taken the notice of 
blockade calmly, regarding it as an inevitable but unpleasant 
consequence of war, which the United States must accept as 
philosophically as circumstances will permit. Newspapers that 
for one reason or another have tried to embitter Anglo-American 
relations, or influenced by financial considerations have supported 
Germany and abused England, have blustered a bit and talked 
about ‘‘our commerce being destroyed” and “the insult to the 
flag ’’ and “ British arrogance,” but this is offset by the restrained 
reasoning of many influential newspapers, who concede the right 
of a nation at war to bottle up its enemy and seal its ports against 
ingress or egress; and who, moreover, have the fairness and 
honesty to recognise that what was legally and morally right on 
the part of the United States when its national existence was 
threatened is no less legal or moral when done by Great Britain 
engaged in a life and death struggle. 

Perhaps one reason the blockade has caused so little excite- 
ment is that up to the present time it has resulted in no serious 
injury to American commerce and has not produced any in- 
dustrial distress. German commerce disappeared from the sea 
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during the first week in August, although Germany still carried 
on trade with the United States and other countries through 
neutral States, advantage being taken of the consideration shown 
by Great Britain to neutrals and an over scrupulous desire to do 
as little damage as possible to nations at peace. But since the 
folly of this policy has been demonstrated and more rigorous 
measures have been employed, German trade,so far as the United 
States is concerned, has ceased, although the British Government 
allowed Germany to obtain cotton from the United States for 
military purposes, this being a concession to American cotton 
producers. 

The cessation of German trade has been more than com- 
pensated, by the enormous contracts for war materials, munitions 
and supplies of all kinds that have been placed in the United 
States by the Allied Governments. These contracts, which are 
extremely profitable, have kept manufacturers busy and given 
employment to working men, who, but for them would be seeking 
work; the money spent in America by Great Britain, France 
and Russia has enriched America while all the rest of the world 
has felt the strain upon its resources. The war therefore has 
brought no suffering to the United States; the war has not 
prostrated any great American industry as was the textile in- 
dustry of England by the blockade of the Southern ports, which 
made cotton so scarce and so expensive the looms were silent, 
and the operatives went hungry because Jefferson Davis tried 
to create a nation. Perhaps when the full effects of the blockade 
are felt, when no more cotton can go into Germany, and no more 
German dyestuffs can be brought to the United States, business 
men may complain and working men ask why they are out of 
employment, but at the present time the blockade is only mildly 
resented. Even that feeling may disappear if Germany in her 
insane ferocity continues to slay defenceless men and women 
on the high seas. The sinking of the Falaba and other merchant 
ships, has raised a storm of indignation. The American Press 
denounces it as murder and not war. The American people 
believe reprisals are justifiable against murderers. Every self- 
respecting American has only detestation and contempt for a 
Government and its officers who murder for the sheer pleasure 
of taking life. 


A. Maurice Low 


INDIA 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF INDIA 


PEOPLEin India are inclined to suppose that no one in Great Britain 
thinks very much about Indian affairs at this juncture. Four or 
five months ago such an assumption would have been approxi- 
mately correct, but in some respects the British nation has 
since recovered equipoise. It has settled down to war conditions, 
talks rather less about invasion, and is beginning to recall its 
remoter interests. Those people who used to study Indian 
affairs are resuming their normal habits, and a great many others 
who rarely thought about the Dependency are now eager to 
ask: “How is India doing?” Yet the war necessarily colours 
all thoughts, and when questions are asked about India they 
are always about her position as a factor in the war. Unfor- 
tunately a certain amount of misconception prevails, due largely 
to the stoppage of Indian news, for which the English newspapers 
now have little room. The public have heard of India’s great 
response to the Empire’s call, it is vaguely understood that the 
country is quiet, and it is known that many gallant Indian regi- 
ments are fighting in the various theatres of war. Yet these 
impressions find little amplification in the scraps of Indian news 
published by the London newspapers. The telegrams speak of 
murders in Bengal, of outrages in the Punjab, of a formidable 
frontier raid, of agrarian troubles, of a Mahomedan regiment 
running amok at Singapore, and other disquieting things. The 
cumulative effect of these brief statements is misleading. When 
Lord Hardinge opens the mighty Sara Bridge over the Ganges, the 
event is dismissed in five lines. When the Bombay Government 
quietly decides to spend a million and a half on the Gokak 
irrigation canal, the fact is recorded in three lines, The home 
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newspapers are not at all to blame, for most of them cater for a 
public which takes far more interest in murders than in bridges 
and canals; but proportion and perspective are destroyed, and 
the uninformed begin to wonder how things are going in a land 
which seems to produce such a crop of political crimes. It will 
therefore be useful to examine these troubled aspects of India, 
and to see what they really amount to. 

Let it first be said that in the opinion of those best competent 
to judge, the condition of India is broadly reassuring. The war 
has really rallied the best thought and the best influences in the 
country to the side of British rule. It has made educated Indians 
reflect. We may leave out of account the tremendous wave of 
enthusiasm with which the war was greeted, for such waves in 
India are always followed by a reaction. This time the reaction 
seems to have included a great deal of sober cogitation. India 
has regarded with horror and aversion the ruthless treatment of 
Belgium by the Germans. She has known from time immemorial 
what it is to have her cities sacked, and her people have uncom- 
monly long memories. When they hear of the destruction of 
Louvain, they think of Nadir Shah at Delhi, where the Chandni 
Chauk ran with blood, and a thousand other scenes of murder 
and pillage. They understand these things a great deal better 
than the English, and they begin to wonder what would happen 
to their own country if it was left helpless and unprotected when 
there are so many great nations ready to go marauding. Then 
they are deeply impressed by the sudden and overwhelming 
revelation of the might of Great Britain by land and sea. It was 
surprising how many Indians began to feel, in the last few years 
before the war, that the English were decadent and had lost their 
strength and courage. The “Little Englander” worked more 
deadly mischief among them than he knew. I could name many 
able and travelled Indians, not in the least disloyal, but men 
who quite naturally wanted to know where they stood, who 
shared the impression sedulously fostered by Germany that 
England was losing her place among the nations. At times they 
gave me some uncomfortable moments. One such, a leader in 
his own city, said to me half-hesitatingly two or three years ago: 
“T have been travelling on the Continent. The German navy 
seems very strong. Are you still quite sure you can beat it ? ” 
Another, seated in a famous London restaurant, said; £ For the 
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first time I feel depressed on coming to England. You are 
giving your people incomes in their old age, you are finding 
doctors for them, they tell me you are actually feeding all the 
schoolchildren. No nation can remain great when it has to 
pamper its populace like that. I fear you are in a bad way.” 
These are only samples of views which were beginning to be held 
by Indians of influence. To such the vision of England at war 
for her life has come as a wholesome surprise. It has strengthened 
the support of British rule. Then, again, the very outrages and 
crimes which are disturbing the Punjab and Bengal have rallied 
thoughtful Indians to the side of the Government. In normal 
times they were rather inclined to remain passive, but now they 
realise more keenly the dangers of widespread disturbance. It 
must be understood that these attacks are rarely committed 
against Englishmen. The gangs who are causing the trouble 
generally loot, and sometimes slay, their own countrymen. 
Their acts are as vigorously condemned by the bulk of Indian 
opinion as by the Government. As for the Mahomedans, they 
remain on the whole unexpectedly quiet, though some of the 
younger men who have dabbled in politics are restive. The 
crushing repulse of the Turkish attack on the Suez Canal carried 
a useful lesson. The bulk of the Indian Mahomedans have only 
a sentimental interest in Turkey, and I believe it to be profoundly 
true that they would be far less excited by Turkish defeats than 
by Turkish victories. The influence of the Aga Khan and other 
great leaders of the Mahomedans has been most wisely and dis- 
creetly exercised during the last cold weather, and the few fire- 
brands have been effectually silenced. All these factors must be 
carefully borne in mind in considering such limited tendencies 
towards unrest as undoubtedly exist. 

The recent incursion on the North-West frontier need not 
detain us. The Jadrans and other tribesmen who swarmed 
over the frontier into the Tochi Valley came from a particularly 
turbulent area of Afghanistan, where King Habibullah himself 
has much difficulty in exercising control. We have had several 
such raids in recent years. This one was swiftly and effectually 
dealt with, and it seems to have had no sequel. No incident of the 
kind on the Indian frontier, however small it seems, can ever be 
disregarded. The outbreak at Maizar, in this same Tochi Valley, 
in 1897, was insignificant enough, yet it was the forerunner of the 
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great Tirah War. One is never quite sure what lies behind these 
apparently aimless raids. Kabul will write to Delhi the most 
peaceful assurances, while irresponsible mullahs are secretly 
carrying the fiery cross through the valleys near the frontier. 
All we know is that nothing more has happened, and that amiable 
relations are maintained between the Indian and Afghan Govern- 
ments; and with that knowledge we must rest as content as 
we can. If the frontier gets through April safely it ought to 
remain quiet. 

The activities of the returned Sikh emigrants in the Punjab 
are a far more disturbing affair; but it is very desirable to try 
and consider them dispassionately. One of the lessons one 
learns in studying Oriental unrest is that one must always try 
to look behind the surface symptoms; and in a great many 
instances one does not look very far without coming upon the 
economic factor. We shall understand the Sikhs a great deal 
better if we forget for a moment Mr. Kipling’s romances and the 
effusive devotion of newspaper reporters, and try a little common- 
sense investigation instead. The Sikh is the Scot of Northern 
India, with certain essential differences. He is shrewd and 
penurious, exceedingly grasping, and possesses an unusually 
keen eye for the main chance. He is a great fighter, and as a 
rule is loyal to his salt. No race in India has at times fought 
more devotedly for the English. The Sikh has inscribed his 
name imperishably upon the annals of the Indian Army; but he 
remains an exceedingly independent fellow, imbued with those 
peculiar qualities which led him long ago to make a religion for 
himself. The real reason which induced the Sikhs to support 
the British during the Indian Mutiny was their shrewdness of 
perception. They had fought us, and been overthrown by us, 
only ten years before. They knew the prowess of British arms, 
although the rest of India had forgotten it. They saw which 
side was going to win, joined it, and loyally and valiantly stuck 
to their word. Except on one occasion, they kept quiet and 
peaceful for a good many years afterwards, but in the last ten 
or fifteen years they have become very discontented. The 
agitator has found fruitful soil in their villages. He has been to 
a limited extent an unsettling influence among the younger 
Sikhs in the Army, though the older men, with pensions in view, 
gave him a cold hearing. But long before the agitator arose a 
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strong tide of emigration set in among the Sikhs, and they began 
to appear all through the ports of the Far East. I found a good 
many of them among the Russians in Manchuria, and became 
instantly aware that emigration wrought a great change in them. 
In foreign lands the Sikh seemed to deteriorate. The heads of 
the community at Amritsar published a curious declaration that 
these emigrants were not true Sikhs, but I made further enquiries 
and satisfied myself that they were. Since that time Sikh emigra- 
tion has largely increased. 

Its causes were simple. The Sikhs who emigrated had the 
** get-rich-quick ” fever just as thirstily as any Chicago Jew. 
But were there any economic factors in their own province which 
helped to drive them forth? It used to be said that the Sikh 
had such abundant opportunities in the Punjab that it was 
becoming difficult to get him to join the army. The new irriga- 
tion colonies attracted swarms of Sikhs, many of whom prospered 
greatly. The Pioneer has just advanced an entirly different 
theory. It says the Punjab has “a surplus population, energetic, 
eager or at least willing to emigrate.” It declares that “the 
greatest need of the province is a colony overseas,” that “the 
dense population of the province calls for room in which to expand 
and prosper,” and that the Sikhs might be given German East 
Africa as a Punjab colony. My own observation of Sikh emigrants 
in the Far East and in British Columbia leads me to the conclusion 
that they do not want to emigrate as cultivators, but simply seek 
high wages; but that is by the way. On the other hand, in the 
very week that the Pioneer published this startling proposal for 
founding a Sikh East Africa, the Punjab Government issued a 
notable memorandum. It showed that during the last ten years 
the population of the Punjab had fallen by 1°7 per cent., largely 
owing to two million deaths from plague; that the cultivated 
area had risen by 8°4 per cent., and in the irrigated districts by 
14 percent ; and that during the decade the province had absorbed 
an astonishing amount of gold. Moreover, while the Punjab 
talks of its surplus population, Bombay and Cawnpore are dis- 
cussing the shortage of labour. There is something wrong some- 
where, but I fancy the economic condition of the Sikh would form 
a useful subject for further enquiry. 

This divagation upon the condition of the Sikhs is by no means 
aimless, for it is returned Sikh emigrants who are causing all the 
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trouble in the Punjab just now. The voyage of the Komagata 
Maru is now famous. Gurdit Singh, the man who chartered the 
vessel in Hongkong on March 24 last year, was a needy but clever 
adventurer. He formed a scheme for taking a shipload of Indians 
to Vancouver, and professed to rely on alleged flaws in the Canadian 
regulations in order to secure their admission. On the one hand, 
it is suggested that he was simply trying to make money, and for 
this theory there is plenty of evidence. On the other hand, it is 
alleged that he was a German agent, and that the whole episode 
was a German plot. The circumstances are certainly suspicious. 
Gurdit Singh chartered the Komagata Maru from Mr. Bune, a 
German agent in Hongkong, after he had been refused in many 
other quarters. The vessel had been owned by a German com- 
pany before she was acquired by her Japanese owners. These 
Japanese owned no other ship. The first news received in London 
about the sailing of the Komagata Maru was an announcement 
in the Berlin papers eleven days after she left Hongkong. The 
Government of India, who held a full enquiry, state that they 
have no direct evidence of German complicity. They declare, 
however, that the Indians resident in Vancouver were “inti- 
mately connected with the venture,” and that “the Indian 
revolutionary societies in America are in close connection with 
certain societies in Germany.” MHardiyal, a well-known Indian 
agitator who until recently had his headquarters at San Francisco, 
is known to be now in Germany, where he doubtless enjoys the 
congenial companionship of that other flower of Empire, Sir 
Roger Casement. The probability is that Germany had a finger 
in the pie, but only to a limited degree. The dates do not favour 
any larger assumption. The Komagata Maru reached Vancouver 
on May 23, and stayed there two months. She carried close 
upon 400 emigrants, nearly all Sikhs. She was on her way 
back to Japan when the war broke out, and she reached the 
River Hughli on September 23. 

There is no need to pause to discuss the disturbances which 
occurred at Vancouver, nor the unfortunate riot when the emi- 
grants landed on their return at Budge Budge on September 26, 
when several of them were killed in a conflict with the police and 
military. The Sikhs were insolent, and some of them were armed 
with revolvers, but they were also irritated, and were incited by 
afew ringleaders. Itis not at all clear that the riot was actually 
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premeditated, at any rate by the majority of the emigrants. A 
large number of them had been deceived by Gurdit Singh, had 
realised all they possessed in the hope of entering Canada, and 
were furious when turned back. Revolutionary agents got hold 
of them. They heard of the war, and formed wild schemes of 
seeking revenge by making trouble in India; but the riot the 
moment they landed was largely due to a series of unforeseen 
incidents. We are only concerned with the results. Some of 
the emigrants were sent back to the Punjab at once, and others 
were released after a short detention. Gurdit Singh and other 
leaders escaped. The advent of these emigrants in the Punjab 
was followed by an extraordinary series of outrages and robberies 
which has gone on ever since. The most serious of these cases 
was that of the murder of a police officer near Ferozepore. 
Evidence given at the trial which followed showed the existence 
of extensive plans to seize arms, pervert the troops, loot the 
treasuries, raise the people, and attack the British. The culprits 
are not only passengers from the Komagata Maru. A steady 
stream of Sikh emigrants has been returning to India, and many 
among them are believed to have gone back for the purpose of 
causing disturbance. There is some evidence of unity of aim, 
apparently instigated by the revolutionary societies in America, 
which in their turn are unquestionably in touch with Germany. 
The emigrants are also in close communication with the Anarchist 
organisations in Bengal, whose methods they are imitating. 
The Government have made numerous arrests, and just now 
the epidemic of crime in the Punjab seems to have dwindled 
considerably. It is also manifest that the returned emigrants 
have as a rule lost touch with their own countrymen, who appear 
to dislike their ways. They are considered to have deteriorated, 
just as the Sikhs I saw in Manchuria had deteriorated. They are, 
however, perhaps the principal source of danger in India just 
now, and the extent of the danger they present cannot be ignored. 
It must be estimated in conjunction with the fact that the 
Sikhs as a whole have become less tractable, and it is perhaps 
time that Mr. Kipling went back to India and revised the 
memories of twenty years ago. 

Simultaneously there has come in Bengal a revival of political 
crime, which shows a continuous upward tendency. For the 
most part it is of a type now unhappily familiar. A police 
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officer, or @ man suspected of giving information to the police, is 
murdered now and then. Gangs of young men, often of respect- 
able parentage, raid and rob villages on the pretext of collecting 
funds for political purposes. There isa little mild bomb-throwing, 
and a great deal of active sedition. Some enterprising Calcutta 
desperadoes have taken to making raids in taxicabs, in emulation 
of the Bonnot gang in France. Calcutta regards political crimes 
in Eastern Bengal with placid interest, but grows wrathful when 
her own precincts are disturbed. There can be no doubt that 
Bengal is in a pretty bad state, though not yet worse than it was 
some years ago. Undoubtedly the war has stimulated the 
anarchists to fresh exertions, and they have assuredly received 
secret encouragement from their Indian fellow conspirators in 
other countries; but the really surprising thing is that on the 
whole they can do so little. They would do still less if the 
Bengal Government had not relapsed into even more than its 
usual flabbiness. There is something in the atmosphere of 
Bengal which seems to produce bad and weak government. Lord 
Carmichael was a very good Governor of Victoria. All Melbourne 
sang his praises when I was there. He never seems to have dis- 
covered that India is not Australia. He cultivates a quaint 
detachment, and appears to regard Bengal as an interesting series 
of moving pictures. I have seen a good many different Governors 
in India, but never until now the Governor as onlooker. Lord 
Carmichael contemplates the Anarchist as though he were a 
curious and unusual kind of hedgehog. He is almost capable of 
proposing that a specimen of this strange species should be 
secured for the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. One only hopes 
that he may not have a rude awakening. Lord Carmichael’s 
political friends at home are at present engaged in explaining to 
the Cabinet, and to all and sundry, that he is the only possible 
successor to Lord Hardinge, the ground alleged being that the next 
Viceroy must be a man who knows India. Most other people who 
know India would regard his appointment with the utmost dismay. 

The mutiny of the 5th Light Infantry, a regiment of Mahome- 
dans from the Eastern Punjab, at Singapore, is only indirectly 
connected with the question of the condition of India, except 
in regard to the impression it has created in the Dependency. 
The causes of the mutiny appear to be in the main local and 
regimental, and though I have seen a good deal of evidence, I 
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have seen none of direct German complicity. Though there 
were some hundreds of Germans in the local detention camp, 
only seventeen sought to escape, and these did not venture out 
until two or three hours after the mutineers opened the gates, 
There is ample testimony that the regiment was well known 
beforehand to be in a bad state of discipline, and it had also 
suffered a good deal from sickness. Certain trouble which has 
occurred in a native regiment in Burma, and somewhat similar 
occurrences elsewhere, have been swiftly dealt with, and produced 
no untoward results. These isolated episodes, which it was fore- 
seen might occur in a few units, do not dim the honour which so 
many Indian regiments have won in the war. 

Probably the only thing which will seriously disturb India 
is economic trouble. Make life harder for the masses, and you 
may look out for disturbance of a grave kind. A good many 
people are far more anxious about wheat prices than about the 
Sikhs, or the Bengal anarchists, or frontier raids. The Govern- 
ment of India have now taken over control of the export of 
wheat, and are doing their best to get prices down. Sir Shapoorji 
Broacha, who is a practical miller as well as a financier, has 
written a powerful letter of protest to the Times of India. He 
says that wheaten bread is only eaten in the Punjab, that else- 
where it is a luxury, that the Government have yielded to the 
ery of the Punjabi middle classes, that the cultivators will resent 
being compelled to receive low prices, that the experiment is 
economically unsound, and that it will deprive India of a great 
influx of wealth. Other experts declare the step to be bad 
economics. The Government reply is, in effect, that if they had 
not taken this step there would have been grain riots in the 
Punjab. The thing is now done, and whether it is wise can only 
be determined by the result; but at present the situation seems 
easier. Meanwhile the Government have also taken large 
additional powers for dealing promptly with civil or other dis- 
turbance throughout the Dependency, and the authorities seem 
disposed to contemplate the outlook with a vigilant calmness 
which appears on the whole to be justified. All the symptoms 
I have described are really minute, but probably every one will 
be glad when the rains arrive. Itis the hot weather that generates 
explosiveness in India. The rains damp it down. 

ASIATICUS, 


